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ABSTRACT 



Virginia has 36 criminal justice training academies, 
including 10 regional academies. The academies conduct entry-level, 
inservice, and specialized training for law enforcement officers, jailers, 
and other criminal justice personnel. In 1998, the Joint Legislative Audit 
and Review Commission (JLARC) was directed to review the quality, 
consistency, and standardization of regional criminal justice training and 
develop methods for measuring the knowledge, skills, and abilities of 
criminal justice personnel. JLARC staff interviewed approximately 60 
Department of Criminal Justice Services staff, conducted mail surveys of 
regional criminal justice academy graduates and field training officers, and 
visited all 10 regional academies. The following were among the key findings 
(1) localities provide the bulk of funding for regional academies; (2) 
training standards for entry-level law enforcement personnel are extensive 
and specific; (3) most instructors are volunteers; (4) testing policies are 
weak; (5) a standardized law enforcement test should be considered; (6) a 
driver training facility is needed; and (7) field training and inservice 
training should be strengthened. (Seventeen tables/figures/exhibits are 
included. The following items are appended: text of Virginia House Joint 
Resolution No. 285; academy participation and officer population by criminal 
justice agency; the JLARC survey instruments and tallied responses; and the 
response from Virginia's Department of Criminal Justice Services.) (MN) 
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Preface 



House Joint Resolution 285, approved by the 1998 General Assembly, directed 
JLARC to study the regional criminal justice training academies. The review was to 
examine methods of: 

• developing and measuring the quality, consistency, and standardization of 
regional criminal justice academy training, and 

• developing quantitative methods for measuring the knowledge, skills, and 
abilities of criminal justice officers completing entry-level training. 

The study focused on local law enforcement officers, since they constitute the largest 
group of criminal justice officers. 

Virginia has extensive entry-level training requirements for law enforcement 
officers. These requirements will increase in 1999, reflecting a recognition that more 
time needs to be spent on the fundamentals of the profession. State funding for re- 
gional criminal justice training will double in the current fiscal year, due to a special 
fee attached to court convictions. 

As the State agency responsible for overseeing criminal justice training, the 
Department of Criminal Justice Services has established a reasonable framework by 
requiring entry-level officers to demonstrate their mastery of the fundamentals of their 
profession. However, there are several aspects of training which need improvement. 
Criminal justice instructors should have to demonstrate their knowledge and skill level 
prior to being certified to teach. A standard test for certification would provide a quan- 
titative method for measuring competency and would ensure that all law enforcement 
officers statewide master the essentials of the curriculum. A determination should be 
made about whether there are enough regional training academies, and whether it 
may be time to curb extensive switching between the regional academies by local agen- 
cies. A study of the feasibility of developing a driver training facility at Ft. Pickett or 
other suitable location is also needed. 

On behalf of the JLARC staff, I would like to thank the staff from the Depart- 
ment of Criminal Justice Services and from the regional criminal justice training acad- 
emies for their cooperation and assistance during the course of this study. 




January 5, 1999 
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JLARC Report Summary 




by the 1 998 General Assembly, directed the 
Joint Legislative Audit and Review Commis- 
sion (JLARC) to review the quality, consis- 
tency, and standardization of regional crimi- 
nal justice academy training and to develop 
methods for measuring the knowledge, skills, 
and abilities of criminal justice. Virginia has 
36 criminal justice training academies, ten 
of which are regional academies (see graphic 
next page). The academies conduct train- 
ing for law enforcement and jailers as well 
as other criminal justice personnel. Acad- 
emies provide entry-level, in-service, and 
specialized training to their member agen- 
cies, and to other organizations by contract 



or special arrangements. The ten regional 
academies are supported by groups of lo- 
calities and are partly State funded. These 
regional academies provide training to 91 
percent of Virginia’s 363 criminal justice agen- 
cies, representing 55 percent of the criminal 
justice officers in the Commonwealth. Most 
of the larger cities and suburban counties 
operate their own independent criminal jus- 
tice training academies, which HJR 285 ex- 
cluded from this review. 

JLARC staff found that the regional train- 
ing academies meet the State’s minimum 
training requirements for entry level law en- 
forcement, although new officers have widely 
varying levels of exposure to core law en- 
forcement topics. While standards for the 
core law enforcement curriculum will increase 
in 1999, it is likely that the consistency of 
what new officers learn will continue to vary 
dramatically. This is because entry level train- 
ing varies widely in length and content, and 
because regional academies depend heavily 
on volunteer instructors and donated ser- 
vices. 

State standards are extensive and spe- 
cific, but training academies rely almost com- 
pletely on volunteer instructors, and receive 
no guidance in testing whether students have 
mastered the core curriculum. The Depart- 
ment of Criminal Justice Services (DCJS) 
permits an unlimited number of re-tests for a 
student who misses a test question, and most 
regional academies allow a student three tries 
to get a correct answer. DCJS should cor- 
rect this weak approach to testing by devel- 
oping a standardized test for law enforce- 
ment officer certification. A statewide test 
would provide a means to quantify the knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities of entry level offic- 
ers. Further, regional academies tend to 
have an inconsistent approach to keeping 
instructors current. Better support for ad- 
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advanced and specialized training, and more 
emphasis on the “best practices” of teach- 
ing would improve entry level law enforce- 
menttraining. 

Virginia Has a Large Number 
of Academies 

Among the states, Virginia has the 
fourth largest number of criminal justice 
training academies. The fact that Virginia 
has so many academies raises the ques- 
tion of whether any additional training acad- 
emies are needed, and creates the poten- 
tial for substantial differences to exist in how 
basic law enforcement is taught from one 
locality or region to another. 

There is also a problem with local agen- 
cies switching from one regional academy 
to another, as 24 did between 1995 and 
1998. While there are various reasons for 
switching to a different training academy, 
there is some indication that law enforcement 
agencies “shop” for training, looking for 
lower costs or greater control, regardless of 
having committed to a regional academy. 
The General Assembly may want to direct 
DCJS to develop strategies for stabilizing the 
membership of the regional academies. 



Localities Provide Most Funding 
for Regional Academies 

State funding for regional academies 
has declined from levels provided in the early 
1 980s. Now, localities contribute the bulk of 
the resources necessary for the academies 
to operate. In FY 1998, the State provided 
21 .3 percent of the revenue available to the 
regional academies, while localities provided 
62.2 percent (see graphic, next page). New 
State funding, derived from a $1 per case 
fee levied on all misdemeanor, felony, and 
traffic convictions statewide, will increase the 
State’s share of funding to regional acad- 
emies to approximately 36 percent in fiscal 
year 1 999. There have been proposals that 
this new fee-derived State funding be shared 
with the independent academies. However, 
a reduction of State funding would likely fur- 
ther limit the ability of the regional academies 
to provide quality training to criminal justice 
officers. 

Training Standards Are Extensive 

Training standards for entry level law 
enforcement are extensive and specific. 
There are 432 performance objectives which 
each student must be tested on prior to the 
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completion of training. DCJS standards re- 
quire a minimum of 31 5 hours of classroom 
instruction and 60 hours of on-the-job field 
training for entry level law enforcement train- 
ing. While all regional academies meet these 
minimum requirements, the academies vary 
significantly in the amount of time allocated 
to specific topics and classes. Two regional 
academies required more than twice the 
minimum number of hours. Most regional 
academies are increasing their classroom 
requirement, because in 1999 the class- 
room requirement increases to a minimum 
of 480 hours. 

JLARC reviewed course offerings at the 
regional academies and found considerable 
variation in the amount of time allocated to 
specific topics. Basic search, seizure, and 
evidence classes ranged from eight to 32 
hours, for example, and time spent on inter- 
view and interrogation techniques ranged 
from four to 17 hours. 

Such extensive variation suggests that 
new officers have widely varying levels of 
exposure to and knowledge of the core top- 
ics. Such variation may also indicate that 
the State standards are inadequate. DCJS 
should systematically determine an appro- 
priate time-frame to cover each of the topics 
in the core law enforcement curriculum, and 
incorporate these times into guidelines. 
DCJS also should also evaluate “distance 
learning” and computerized approaches to 
learning the basic law enforcement curricu- 
lum. These approaches may eliminate the 
need to regulate training hours, because stu- 
dents could learn some subjects at their own 
pace, yet still be tested on performance ob- 
jectives. 

Most Instructors Are Volunteers 

Almost all instructors at regional acad- 
emies are volunteer, regular-duty police of- 
ficers from member agencies. This benefits 
the students, who receive training closely 
connected to practice through the experi- 
ence of working police officers. Instructors 



tend to be highly motivated, in part because 
they are teaching students who may later 
provide important assistance on the streets. 
Ninety-four percent of students reported in 
a JLARC survey that instructors are quali- 
fied to teach. 

Because they are volunteers, instruc- 
tors are not always available to teach, and 
problems of consistency and continuity of 
instruction can easily develop. Such instruc- 
tors may also teach their own agency’s poli- 
cies and procedures, despite the regional 
character of the academy. There is also 
some concern that using regular duty offic- 
ers as academy instructors may reduce law 
enforcement in some communities. Selec- 
tive recruitment of instructors, better support 
for advanced or specialized training for in- 
structors, and more emphasis on the “best 
practices” of teaching could improve entry 
level training. 

Testing Policies Are Weak 

At the completion of each course, stu- 
dents are tested on their knowledge of ma- 
terial taught. DCJS standards permit an un- 
limited number of re-tests, and most regional 
academies allow students three tries to an- 
swer a test question correctly. Some regional 
academies re-test students on the exact 
same question, particularly troublesome for 
true/false questions. At other regional acad- 
emies, on the third try the student is permit- 
ted to write a paragraph on the performance 
objective, or just to discuss the topic to the 
instructor’s satisfaction. 

While the intention behind these ap- 
proaches may be to ensure the student has 
learned the objective, the willingness to ad- 
just testing methods to accommodate poor 
performance is troublesome. Of the respon- 
dents to the JLARC survey of recent gradu- 
ates, more than 27 percent said that tests 
did not reasonably indicate whether they had 
mastered the material. 

DCJS should take several steps to 
strengthen testing policies and practices at 
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the regional academies. Re-testing should 
be as rigorous as the initial tests. Re-test- 
ing on the same question should be avoided. 
Effective testing methods should be identi- 
fied and covered in instructor training. DCJS 
should also consider developing a database 
of validated test questions for use in law en- 
forcement training. 

Standardized Law Enforcement Test 
Should Be Considered 

A key part of the study mandate was to 
develop quantitative methods for measuring 
the knowledge, skills, and abilities of crimi- 
nal justice officers completing entry level 
training. As noted above, entry level testing 
at the regional academies requires some 
improvements. The best method of mea- 
suring entry level training on a statewide 
basis would be a standardized statewide test 
for entry into the law enforcement profes- 
sion. Under this approach, a statewide test 
would be administered to all students who 
completed a basic law enforcement train- 
ing program at a regional or an independent 
academy. Such a test would help ensure 
that all students have mastered the core 
knowledge of the profession. 

Virginia statutes currently require 
completion of education and a standard test 
for a variety of professions. Twenty-five 
states currently require law enforcement of- 
ficers to pass a standard test before assum- 
ing their duties. The ability to pass such a 
statewide test would show that entry level 
training in all criminal justice training acad- 
emies provide a solid grounding in the fun- 
damentals of the profession. DCJS should 
develop such a test which, along with comple- 
tion of regional training, should be used for 
certification of law enforcement officers state- 
wide. 

Driver Training Facility Is Needed 

Regional academies employ the use of 
local raceways, or make “ad hoc” arrange- 
ments such as local parking lots or aban- 



doned air strips on nearby military bases, 
for driver training. These facilities can be 
used for minimal basic training, but are lim- 
ited in simulating realistic training situations. 
In addition, use of these types of make-shift 
arrangements often results in considerable 
downtime for trainees and various logistical 
problems. 

A job task analysis of law enforcement 
jobs conducted by DCJS found that 60 per- 
cent of law enforcement officers responded 
that they engaged in high speed pursuit driv- 
ing, and 84 percent indicated that they en- 
gaged in high speed response driving on the 
open road. Law enforcement supervisors 
surveyed during the job task analysis indi- 
cated that the consequences for inadequate 
performance by an officer operating a law 
enforcement vehicle ranged from potentially 
serious to disastrous. 

Despite the potential safety risks to both 
officer and the public and the liability associ- 
ated with law enforcement vehicle operation, 
no regional academy has access to a state- 
of-the-art driver training facility. A state-of- 
the-art driver training facility has been cited 
by instructors, academy directors, State Po- 
lice, and DCJS as one of the most signifi- 
cant needs of law enforcement training. The 
development of such a facility would not only 
vastly improve basic law enforcement train- 
ing, but also improve public safety across 
the Commonwealth. The General Assembly 
may wish to direct DCJS and the State Po- 
lice to begin planning such a facility, and to 
explore the feasibility of using a portion of 
Fort Pickett for a driver training facility. 

Field Training Should Be 
Strengthened 

Once a new officer completes training 
at a criminal justice academy, he or she re- 
turns to their home agency for field training. 
DCJS standards require a minimum of 60 
hours of field training (100 hours effective 
July 1 , 1 999). Field training is the responsi- 
bility of the local criminal justice agencies, 



not the training academies. The academies 
typically play no role in field training. 

JLARC staff found that field training var- 
ies more widely than does training delivered 
by the regional academies. Some agencies 
require extensive additional classroom train- 
ing on local policies and supplemental top- 
ics such as cultural diversity. At the other 
extreme, some agencies may not be enforc- 
ing the 60 hour requirement. 

Part of the problem is that DCJS does 
not require any specific training for the field 
training officers. In addition, there is insuffi- 
cient monitoring to make sure the field 
training requirement is met. DCJS should 
establish a training requirement for field 
training officers that includes the use of ob- 
jective criteria to evaluate a new officer’s per- 
formance, and incorporates performance 
objectives for field training. DCJS should 
review the content of local field training to 
ensure that the objectives are being ad- 
dressed. 

In-Service Training 
Needs Improvement 

Virginia requires extensive training at 
the start of a law enforcement officer’s ca- 



reer. The in-service requirement of 40 hours 
every two years after certification appears 
modest compared to the entry level require- 
ments. DCJS places only a few constraints 
on the training an officer may choose in or- 
der to fulfill the requirement. These con- 
straints are that four hours must be in legal 
training, and 36 hours may be on career 
development or electives, of which no more 
than eight hours may be firearms training. 

This relatively unstructured approach 
allows officers to develop specialties or take 
other training that may be required by their 
employing agency. It also means than an 
officer may never receive any additional or 
updated training in essential skills and knowl- 
edge. Changes in the law occur every year, 
as do changes in technology and police pro- 
cedures. The DCJS in-service training re- 
quirement should provide for annual updates 
on law changes, and DCJS should be able 
to mandate that certain topics, such as the 
safe handling of vehicles equipped with anti- 
lock brakes, be covered during in-service 
training. With these improvements, the con- 
sistency of law enforcement training as pro- 
vided by the regional academies can be en- 
hanced. 
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I. Introduction 



Criminal justice training academies conduct training for local law enforce- 
ment and jailers as well as other personnel, such as dispatchers and investigators, who 
assist and support the public safety mission of government. Academies provide entry- 
level, in-service, specialized, and advanced training to their member agencies, and to 
other organizations by contract or special arrangements. 

There are 36 criminal justice training academies in Virginia. Of these, 28 
focus primarily on local law enforcement, seven are operated by State agencies and 
focus on State-level law enforcement or criminal justice duties, and one serves the 
Washington Metro Transit. Of the 28 focusing on local law enforcement, ten are re- 
gional training academies and are partly State funded. The remaining 18 are operated 
by single jurisdictions, primarily the larger cities and suburban counties, with no di- 
rect State funding, and are referred to as “independent” academies. 

The ten regional academies are located throughout the Commonwealth. The 
regional academies provide training to 82 percent of Virginia’s 363 criminal justice 
agencies, representing 55 percent of the criminal justice officers in the Commonwealth. 

House Joint Resolution 285, approved by the 1998 General Assembly, directs 
the Joint Legislative Audit and Review Commission to study the regional criminal 
justice training academies. Specifically, the resolution directs JLARC staff to: 

• study methods to develop and measure the quality, consistency, and stan- 
dardization of regional criminal justice academy training, and 

• develop quantitative methods for measuring the knowledge, skills, and abili- 
ties of criminal justice officers completing entry level training. 

A copy of the resolution is attached as Appendix A. 

This chapter provides information on the evolution of Virginia’s criminal jus- 
tice training network. This chapter also reviews previous studies of criminal justice 
training, overviews the importance of training, and provides information on JLARC’s 
review of criminal justice training and the overall organization of the report. 



OVERVIEW OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE TRAINING 



Localities have wide latitude in meeting State training requirements for crimi- 
nal justice officers. There are two key State requirements: (1) all law enforcement 
officers and all jail officers must be certified through the successful completion of basic 
training at an approved criminal justice training academy, and (2) the employee’s hir- 
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ing agency must notify the Department of Criminal Justice Services (DCJS) annually 
that their officers have met the minimum State standards. DCJS establishes the mini- 
mum training standards, which cover the most important tasks and activities per- 
formed by officers. 

Under State law, localities are free to choose which academy to attend, whether 
to establish their own academy, whether and how to supplement the minimum pre- 
scribed training, and a variety of related matters. Localities also pay most of the costs 
associated with the training. 

Localities have an incentive under the Code of Virginia to ensure that their 
law enforcement officers are trained. This is because a locality’s annual receipt of “HB 
599” funds from the State, unrestricted financial support for local governments total- 
ing over $67 million annually, depends upon the locality certifying to DCJS each year 
that all of its law enforcement officers either meet or are exempt from DCJS’s mini- 
mum training standards. Under the Code of Virginia, full-time officers hired prior to 
1971 are exempted from the standards, and officers employed prior to 1987 are ex- 
empted from the entry-level training requirements. As constitutional officers, sheriffs 
are exempt from the training requirements. Chiefs of police are not exempted. 



Criminal Justice Officers in Virginia 

In January 1998, there were 31,500 criminal justice officers in Virginia, serv- 
ing a variety of public safety functions. Certified law enforcement officers comprise 
15,599, or about half of the total. According to the Code of Virginia, a law enforcement 
officer is any employee of a police department or sheriff’s office which is a part of or 
administered by the Commonwealth or any of its political subdivisions, and who is 
responsible for the prevention and detection of crime and the enforcement of the penal, 
traffic or highway laws of this Commonwealth. The definition includes State and local 
personnel. The remaining criminal justice officers primarily provide security services 
in jails, prisons, and courthouses. Other specialties, such as civil process servers and 
dispatchers, are also included in the count. 

Figure 1 shows the growth that has occurred in the number of criminal justice 
officers, excluding corrections officers employed by the Virginia Department of Correc- 
tions. The overall growth totaled 52 percent between 1989 and 1998. The highest rates 
of growth have occurred in the number of jailers (217 percent) and communications 
officers (148 percent). These growth rates reflect the trends in jail construction and in 
the establishment of Enhanced 911 (E-911) centers. 

Law enforcement officers from a wide variety of employers are currently certi- 
fied as having completed basic training. Officers from counties, cities, and towns in 
Virginia are certified as law enforcement officers. Employees of a variety of other 
organizations also attend law enforcement training and are certified. These organiza- 
tions include: 
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• State agencies such as the Departments of State Police, Alcoholic Beverage 
Control, Marine Resources, Game & Inland Fisheries, and others; 

• other public entities such as the Metro Washington Airports Authority, other 
airports, various colleges and universities, and WMATA (Metro) Transit; 

• corporations such as Carilion Health Systems, Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
Norfolk Southern, and CSX Transportation, and 
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• privately-owned developments and theme parks, including Kings Dominion, 
Kingsmill, and Wintergreen. 

In 1997, 11,700 or 78 percent of all law enforcement officers completed some 
type of training at a criminal justice training academy. Most of these were veteran 
officers attending “in service” training. In 1997, 1,135 students completed law enforce- 
ment officer basic training. 



What Is Criminal Justice Training? 

Statutes require that all law enforcement officers must be certified as having 
completed basic training which meets mandatory minimum training standards set by 
the Board and Department of Criminal Justice Services. The current requirement is 
that within the first 12 months of employment, 315 hours of classroom training cover- 
ing a core curriculum must be completed. Effective July 1, 1999, these requirements 
will increase to 480 hours of classroom training within the first 12 months of employ- 
ment. During the course of this study, a transition provision was in effect which per- 
mitted academies to use either the old or the new standards. 

There is also a field training requirement, which is currently 60 hours of local 
training, to be completed within 120 days of completing the basic school. The field 
training requirement rises to 100 hours effective July 1, 1999. 

Entry level law enforcement training combines classroom instruction with 
hands-on practical exercises in driving, firearms, and defensive tactics. Students are 
generally tested and graded on each topic and exercise. The core curriculum prescribed 
by DCJS covers 20 broad subjects which all law enforcement officers must learn. Class- 
room topics focus on a variety of legal topics, such as the laws of arrest, use of force 
rules, motor vehicle law, documentation, crime prevention techniques, and courtroom 
testimony. 

Practical exercises generally include activities such as building searches, ve- 
hicle stops, and criminal and accident investigations. Typically, one week of basic training 
is used for firearms training, and another week is spent on driver training and vehicle 
operation. Training in defensive tactics, which also generally requires at least 40 hours, 
covers arrest control techniques, body searches, handcuffing, control holds and 
takedowns, use of batons and other equipment, and basic officer safety. Regional acad- 
emies usually supplement the core curriculum with a variety of topics which vary from 
one regional academy to another. 

Training for jail and custodial officers must be at least 152 hours, based on 
DCJS standards. Officers being trained in court security and process service are sub- 
ject to a 172 hour training requirement. DCJS has a cadre of trainers who travel to the 
various regional and independent academies and provide the classroom training for 
these officers. The classroom training for these officers covers legal issues such as the 
laws of arrest, liability, and juvenile law, as well as community relations and an over- 
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view of the court system. There is also a specialized curriculum tailored to the needs of 
the three groups: custodial officers, court security officers, and process servers. All of 
these trainees are required to have training in firearms, officer safety and arrest tech- 
niques, and the proper use of physical restraints. 



Why Training Matters 

Training is essential to the effective performance on the job of criminal justice 
officers. Basic training provides the fundamental knowledge and skills necessary to do 
the job required of law enforcement, custodial officers, and other criminal justice offic- 
ers. As law and technology have changed and evolved, the need for training has become 
an integral part of a criminal justice career. 

There are important legal bases for training criminal justice officers. First, 
Virginia statutes mandate training for law enforcement officers, for persons providing 
courthouse and courtroom security, for deputy sheriffs designated to serve civil pro- 
cess, for jailers and custodial officers, for dispatchers, and for several law enforcement 
specialties such as detectives and radar operators. As noted earlier, to receive State 
financial assistance, localities must certify annually that their law enforcement offic- 
ers meet the training requirements. 

Several court decisions also emphasize the need for training. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court, in Canton v. Harris (489 U.S. 378 (1989)), held that under certain circum- 
stances a municipality may be liable for constitutional violations and injuries resulting 
from a failure to train its employees. The Canton decision and Tennessee v. Garner, 471 
U.S. 1 (1985), require that law enforcement officers must be trained in constitutional 
limitations on the use of deadly force. At least one recent case examined the training 
provided by a regional academy in Virginia in light of these U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sions and found the training to constitute a defense ( Moody v. Mainwaring, 1997 U.S. 
Dist. Lexis 16295 (E.D. Va. 1997)). 



Regional and Independent Academies 

Criminal justice training is provided through a network of ten regional and 18 
independent academies. Local governing bodies may choose to establish or join an 
existing regional academy, or may permit the local criminal justice agencies to contract 
for or provide training on their own, independent of any other jurisdiction’s training 
efforts. Most instructors are not full-time teachers but instead are full-time officers 
who are either assigned or volunteer to teach at an academy. Other important re- 
sources, such as firing ranges and driving tracks, are also typically donated or loaned 
from localities or private organizations. 

Unlike some other entities serving multiple jurisdictions, such as community 
services boards or planning district commissions, localities have the flexibility to join 
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or leave a regional criminal justice training academy, or to establish their own indepen- 
dent academy. Statutes do not specify which locality must belong to which regional 
academy, nor are there other statutory restrictions on membership or on the number of 
regional academies. Any two or more localities can join together to establish a regional 
academy. 



Since regional academies were first established in the early 1970s, there have 
been as many as 12 regional academies. As recently as 1996, there were nine; currently 
there are ten. The location of regional and independent academies is shown in Figure 
2. A listing of each local agency and whether it is a member of a regional or indepen- 
dent criminal justice training academy is included as Appendix B. 



PREVIOUS STUDIES OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE TRAINING 



Several prior studies of criminal justice training have been completed by the 
Crime Commission and by DCJS. Most of these studies have focused only on the re- 
gional academies. Three recurrent issues appear in the studies: the proper level of 
State funding for regional academies; whether localities should be allowed to withdraw 
from one region and join another; and whether the academies should retain authority 
over a variety of curriculum and testing issues. 

A 1980 consultant study for the State Crime Commission and JLARC focused 
on the demise of federal funding of law enforcement training. At that time, federal 
funds amounted to 90 percent of the then-existing regional academies’ budgets. The 
study recommended the State fully fund the administrative and training costs of the 
regional and independent academies, with instructors provided by participating locali- 
ties at no cost. The recommended State funding was not provided. 



Gallagher Report 

In 1986, DCJS commissioned Gallagher Research Services to review the State’s 
criminal justice training delivery system. To develop the report, a study team visited 
most training academies and conducted extensive surveys about the strengths and 
weaknesses of the training network. The report recommended a variety of actions 
intended to strengthen the regional academies. Recommendations included: 

• The Commonwealth should establish clearly defined boundaries for each 
State-funded regional academy (the question of enforcing regional bound- 
aries was discussed, but no recommendations were made). 

• Directors of the regional academies should become full-time State employ- 
ees. 
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• Each regional academy should have one or more State-funded full-time in- 
structors to conduct mandated training. 

• The State should at least partially fund all non-State agency academies which 
provide mandated criminal justice training. 

• DCJS should establish an academy certification process. 

• The State and localities should share the cost of mandated training, with 
revenues derived from a fee attached to convictions. 

Several of these recommendations were implemented, such as the academy 
certification process. In 1997 the suggestion was implemented to establish a revenue 
source derived from a fee attached to certain convictions. Other recommendations 
have been partially addressed. For example, the Criminal Justice Services Board es- 
tablished a procedure for localities to transfer their membership between regional acad- 
emies, but no firm regional boundaries or enforcement mechanisms have been estab- 
lished. Other recommendations, such as establishing State employees at the regional 
academies, have not been addressed. 



Crime Commission Reports 

In the 1990s, the State Crime Commission completed several studies of crimi- 
nal justice training academies. The Crime Commission’s 1993 study recommended 
funding for a full time instructor at each regional academy, and a job task analyst 
position at DCJS. The job task analyst position, which was subsequently provided, was 
to identify the knowledge, skills, and abilities performed by law enforcement officers, 
and to ensure that academy training adequately addressed them. The 1993 study also 
supported the concept of a centralized driver training facility, to be funded by the State 
and made available for criminal justice training statewide. Such a facility has not been 
funded. 



A 199A Crime Commission study recommended several legislative actions: 

• Provide immunity from civil liability for law enforcement agency adminis- 

. trators. 

• Require the use of pre-employment testing including literacy, psychological 
and physical agility tests to screen officer applicants. 

• Enhance the minimum qualifications set in Statute for deputy sheriffs and 
law enforcement officers. 

• Establish a formal certification and decertification process for law enforce- 
ment officers. 
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The immunity and certification/decertification processes were subsequently established, 
and statutory minimum requirements for law enforcement officers were strengthened. 

Another study by the Crime Commission was reported in 1997. Crime Com- 
mission staff surveyed chiefs of police and sheriffs who used regional academies for 
training. Survey results indicated a high degree of satisfaction with the quality of 
training provided by their respective academies, but dissatisfaction with the level of 
State funding. The study recommended a $1.00 fee be assessed on all convictions for 
traffic offenses, misdemeanors, and felonies, to be used to increase State funding for 
the regional academies. The General Assembly implemented this fee in 1997. 

The Crime Commission reported its most recent study in 1998. This study 
surveyed regional academy directors about regional boundaries, staffing, and other 
matters. The study recommended additional enforcement authority for the DCJS policy 
on regional boundaries, but otherwise recommended only minor changes in determin- 
ing staff qualifications and related matters. The 1998 study also recommended a stan- 
dardized test for each topical area of mandated training, with successful completion 
required for officer certification. 

Several of the Crime Commission studies noted that while the State has a 
clear interest in and concern for consistency and standardization, localities are cur- 
rently paying most of the cost of law enforcement training. As a result, localities ap- 
pear to have substantial latitude in the delivery of such training, as long as certain 
State “minimums” are met. 



JLARC REVIEW 



House Joint Resolution 285, adopted by the 1998 General Assembly, directs 
JLARC “to study methods of developing and measuring the quality, consistency, and 
standardization of regional criminal justice academy training.” The resolution also 
directs JLARC to develop quantitative methods for measuring the knowledge, skill, 
and abilities of criminal justice officers completing entry-level training. The study 
mandate requires JLARC to report its findings prior to the 1999 General Assembly. 

DCJS, which was directed to collaborate on the study by the mandate, helped 
to define the scope of the review. HJR 285 focuses narrowly on questions of testing, 
consistency, standardization, and uniformity of training for entry level criminal justice 
officers. Discussions with staff from DCJS and the Crime Commission, who were in- 
volved in drafting the study mandate, indicated that the study should address the 
broader issues affecting academies. In separate interviews, staff from the two agencies 
brought up a number of similar concerns about criminal justice training. It therefore 
seemed appropriate to address some of these concerns in this study. 
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Study Issues 

To address the broader range on concerns called for by the study mandate and 
suggested by DCJS and Crime Commission staff, JLARC staff identified three major 
issues for the study. These study issues provided the basic framework for the JLARC 
research, and the resulting finding and recommendations. 

The first issue is: Is the delivery system for criminal justice training effective 
and efficient? This issue addresses concerns related to the number of training acad- 
emies, funding, and facilities. The ability of the academies to provide quality training 
is dependent on the funding made available by the State and member localities. The 
stability of the membership of local law enforcement agencies in each academy also can 
affect the quality of instruction, availability of facilities, and funding by local govern- 
ments. 



The second issue is: Do the regional academies provide an acceptable level of 
consistency in basic law enforcement training? This issue examines the extent to which 
the academies have curricula, instructors, and testing policies which provide the same 
quantity and quality of criminal justice training statewide. Since DCJS standards for 
training are applicable statewide, it is reasonable to expect some consistency in the 
training programs. This issue examined whether officers receive the same basic train- 
ing program statewide. 

The third issue focuses specifically on post-academy training, when officers 
begin to apply their training to actual duty assignments: Is field training and in- 
service training adequate to ensure continued competency by criminal justice officers? 
This issue looks at training that extends beyond the academies to the local law enforce- 
ment agencies which are required to provide field training, and to ensure that their 
officers receive appropriate in-service training. 



Research Activities 

In response to this study mandate, JLARC staff undertook a variety of activi- 
ties. A principal method of collecting information was conducting interviews. In total, 
JLARC staff conducted approximately 60 interviews. These interviews included DCJS 
staff as well as directors, instructors, and employees of all ten regional academies and 
selected independent academies. 

As part of the review, JLARC staff conducted two mail surveys. One survey 
was sent to approximately one-half of the officers who completed basic law enforce- 
ment training at the ten regional academies between January and June, 1998. This 
survey asked for information about the quantity and quality of training received at the 
regional academies. It also asked for the student’s assessment of the instructors and 
facilities, and asked about the student’s overall satisfaction with the training. A copy of 
the survey form which includes the results is included as Appendix C. 
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The second mail survey conducted for this study surveyed the field training 
officers who worked with graduates surveyed by JLARC staff. The field training offic- 
ers were asked about their preparation to serve as a field training officer, and about 
their agency’s field training policies and procedures. A copy of the survey form which 
includes the results is included as Appendix D. 

Field work for this study included visits to all ten regional academies. While 
on site JLARC staff interviewed the directors, the board chairmen, and a sample of 
instructors, and reviewed various documents. Selected independent training academies 
were visited, as was the training academy operated by the Department of State Police. 

Extensive data were collected from each academy, including selected lesson 
plans, examples of recent tests, financial data, and other materials. JLARC staff also 
reviewed the regulations and standards issued by the Department of Criminal Justice 
Services. During the course of this study, JLARC staff also reviewed performance ob- 
jectives, job task analysis results, and other information compiled by the department. 



Report Organization 

This report is organized into four chapters. This chapter has presented an 
overview of criminal justice training in Virginia, and has reviewed the legislative man- 
date for this study. Chapter II discusses the overall structure for delivery of criminal 
justice training to entry level officers. The chapter also reviews the costs and funding 
of regional criminal justice training. Chapter III reviews the content, instruction, and 
testing methods of entry level law enforcement training. Chapter IV discusses field 
training, which is the final phase of entry level training, and reviews in-service train- 
ing. 
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II. The Local Criminal Justice Training System 



In recent years Virginia has strengthened its entry level criminal justice train- 
ing. Required training time has been increased to accommodate new topics and equip- 
ment, and to permit instructors to provide more detail on basic law and procedures. As 
the number of criminal justice employees has increased, the training system has ex- 
panded and decentralized to provide more local and regional training capacity around 
the State. Law enforcement training for localities was provided prior to 1972 mainly 
by the Department of State Police at one location, but is now delivered through 36 
regional and independent local academies. 

This decentralized academy system permits localities to take the lead in re- 
sponding to the training needs of their local officers. While it provides flexibility for 
local agencies, it has also resulted in somewhat unstable regions, with a substantial 
amount of switching by localities back and forth between regional academies. The 
decentralized nature of the system is also reflected in the funding for the academies. 
Most funding is provided by local governments, with State funding accounting for less 
than one fourth of overall academy revenues. This chapter examines the overall struc- 
ture and funding of the regional academies. 



A SYSTEM OF LOCAL AND REGIONAL ACADEMIES 



The Code of Virginia establishes a training structure in which the State, through 
the Department of Criminal Justice Services (DCJS), sets standards for training, and 
local governing bodies are authorized to establish criminal justice training academies 
to meet the training standards. As a local option program, the State sets no constraints 
on the total number of such academies, or on which localities will be served by any 
given academy. 

Partly as a result of this approach, a relatively large number of criminal jus- 
tice training academies have developed in the Commonwealth. According to a recent 
report of the State Crime Commission, Virginia has the fourth highest number of such 
academies in the nation. While it is necessary to allow for some flexibility in respond- 
ing to local priorities, consideration should be given to whether the State now has 
enough criminal justice training academies. 



Virginia Has a Large Number of Academies 

Texas, North Carolina, and Florida are the only states with more criminal 
justice training academies than Virginia. The remaining 46 states have fewer. The fact 
that Virginia has so many raises the question of whether any additional training acad- 
emies are needed, and creates the prospect that substantial differences may exist in 
how basic law enforcement is taught from one locality or region to another. In addition, 
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some local law enforcement agencies appear to “shop” for training, looking for lower 
costs or greater control, regardless of having committed to a regional arrangement, or 
of the disruptive effects of switching academies. To curtail this activity, some limits 
may need to be set. 

Proliferation Is Costly. Despite significant growth in the number of crimi- 
nal justice officers, Virginia had a stable number of regional academies from 1983 until 
1997. In that year, several agencies separated from the New River Regional Academy, 
established the Piedmont Criminal Justice Training Academy, and received funding 
from the General Assembly. Currently, several law enforcement agencies from the Lord 
Fairfax Planning District have submitted letters of intent to withdraw from an exist- 
ing regional academy. They have indicated that have entered into a temporary contract 
with another regional academy and are considering several options including the for- 
mation of a new regional academy. 

Establishment of additional law enforcement academies is costly and leads to 
some duplication, as each new academy must have facilities and staff, funded prima- 
rily by the participating localities. The local option nature of criminal justice training 
programs, wherein localities may join or leave regional academies at will or set up 
their own independent academy, has contributed to the increasing number of acad- 
emies. 

Criminal justice training academies may be established only with approval 
from either the Board of Criminal Justice Services or by inclusion in the Appropriation 
Act. The Board has not initiated approval of any new regional academy since the 1970s. 
Instead, regional academies established since then have all been added by the General 
Assembly in the Appropriations Act, along with specific funding. For example, Pied- 
mont Regional Criminal Justice Training Academy was funded in the amount of $63,562 
by the 1997 General Assembly. The Board approved the academy subsequent to the 
General Assembly action. 

Switching Academies Is Disruptive. Localities may join or withdraw from 
a regional academy almost at will. Withdrawing from a regional academy creates a 
resource gap for the academy and may jeopardize the provision of training. There is no 
State requirement that localities belong to one region or another, nor does the State 
encourage or discourage localities from changing regional academy membership or from 
starting their own academy. The primary constraint in DCJS guidelines is procedural 
and specifies that a locality may withdraw from a region after giving notice of intent to 
withdraw to the regional academy’s governing board, and after meeting its financial 
obligation to the regional academy for the fiscal year. Several regional directors noted 
that budgeting and resource planning are extremely difficult when agencies are free to 
withdraw from a region. 

When localities withdraw from a regional academy, they withdraw their fi- 
nancial support as well as their officer population. The new special funding stream is 
distributed on the basis of officer population, so when a regional academy’s officer popu- 
lation declines, so will the amount of State funding for the academy. Establishment of 
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a new regional academy could reduce the amounts going to the existing regional acad- 
emies, although this issue has not yet been resolved by DCJS. Also unclear is whether 
State funds can be used to discourage the establishment of new regional academies, or 
to discourage localities from switching between regional academies. DCJS and its 
Committee on Training had begun to meet and discuss these matters as JLARC con- 
cluded this study However, DCJS lacks clear statutory authority to enforce any re- 
gional boundaries. 

Since 1995, 24 criminal justice agencies have switched between regional acad- 
emies, as shown in Exhibit 1 (bottom of next page). Eleven agencies left one regional 
academy to join another, and three left to join an independent academy. Nine withdrew 
from the New River Regional Academy and established the Piedmont Regional Crimi- 
nal Justice Training Academy. 

When a participating agency withdraws from a regional academy, the academy’s 
plans for future training programs may be jeopardized. The withdrawing agency not 
only takes its own local funding from the academy, reducing funds available, but it also 
takes instructors and other resources that may have been critically important to planned 
training classes. The quality of the academy’s training may be inconsistent or even 
decline when a withdrawing agency removes experienced instructors from the acad- 
emy. 



The process for withdrawing from regional academies is fairly easy, compared 
to the process for a locality withdrawing from a regional jail. Statutes provide that, 
once financial obligations have been incurred, a locality may withdraw from a regional 
jail only upon unanimous consent of all the participating localities. The standard is 
high because the regional jail authority may have issued debt, and each participating 
locality has responsibility for that debt. A similar standard should be considered for 
localities desiring to withdraw from a regional training academy. Regional academies 
often have long-term financial commitments which may be jeopardized by fluctuations 
in membership. Withdrawing experienced instructors can also seriously hinder train- 
ing, especially when replacements may not be readily available. 

Agencies change regional membership in response to a variety of factors. Sev- 
eral regional academy directors indicated that participating agencies were more likely 
to switch academies after a change in leadership in the local agency, such as when a 
new chief of police is chosen, or when a new sheriff is elected. The new chief or sheriff 
ma y prefer a different training academy due to personal experience with a different 
regional academy, or due to other factors. According to regional directors and several 
police chiefs and sheriffs interviewed during this study, differences of opinion over the 
location and physical facilities of a regional academy, as well as concern about poten- 
tial increased costs, have also contributed to agency decisions to change academies. As 
local agencies budgets have been adjusted and sometimes reduced, travel expenses to 
a more distant regional academy may become a problem. 

Recommendation (1). The General Assembly may wish to direct the 
Department of Criminal Justice Services to develop strategies to stabilize the 
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membership of regional criminal justice academies including financial in- 
centives and to report on the feasibility of establishing permanent bound- 
aries for the training academies. DC JS should report its findings prior to the 
2000 Session. 



[Exhibit 1 

Agencies Changing Participation 
in Criminal Justice Training Academies 



1995 


- 1998 




Agency 


Withdrew From 


Joined 


Alleghany County Sheriff’s Office 


Central Shenandoah 


Cardinal 


Bedford County Sheriff’s Office 


Cardinal 


Central Virginia 


Bedford City Police Department 


Central Virginia 


Cardinal 


Buena Vista Police Department 


Central Shenandoah 


Central Virginia 


Chatham Police Department 


New River 


Piedmont 


Clifton Forge Police Department 


Central Shenandoah 


Cardinal 


Colonial Heights Police Department 


Crater 


Chesterfield 


Colonial Heights Sheriff’s Office* 


Crater 


Crater 


Covington Police Department 


. Central Shenandoah 


Cardinal 


Culpeper County Sheriff’s Office 


Central Shenandoah 


Rappahannock 


Danville Police Department 


New River 


Piedmont 


Danville Sheriff’s Office 


New River 


Piedmont 


Gretna Police Department 


New River 


Piedmont 


Henry County Sheriff’s Office 


New River 


Piedmont 


Hopewell Sheriff’s Office* 


Crater 


Crater 


Hopewell Police Department* 


Crater 


Crater 


Martinsville Police Department 


New River 


Piedmont 


Martinsville Sheriff’s Office 


New River 


Piedmont 


Patrick County Sheriff’s Office 


New River 


Piedmont 


Prince George’s Police Department 


Crater 


Chesterfield 


Prince George’s Sheriff’s Office* 


Crater 


Crater 


Pittsylvania County Sheriff’s Office 


New River 


Piedmont 


Roanoke Regional Airport Commission 


Cardinal 


Southwest 


Virginia Department of Conservation 


Rappahannock 


Cardinal 


and Recreation, Division of Parks 






‘Agencies which withdrew from Crater and contracted with Chesterfield Police Department for training, and then 
re-joined Crater. 


Note: Excludes new joining members, such as new regional jails. Northern Virginia and Hampton Roads 
Regional Academies reported no switching between 1995-1998. 

Source: JLARC staff interviews with regional academy directors. 
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FUNDING OF REGIONAL ACADEMIES 

State funding is provided for regional academies, but at a relatively low level. 
The localities participating in a regional academy provide the bulk of regional academy 
funding. Localities also contribute the vast majority of instructors at the regional acad- 
emies, and some localities provide additional goods and services. State and federal 
agencies, as well as private individuals, also supply some support services and instruc- 
tors. Due to these and other factors, the quality of training and training facilities 
varies significantly between the regional academies, although none fall below the State’s 
minimum standards. 



State Funding Is Modest 

State funding for regional academies has been modest, while localities have 
contributed the bulk of the resources necessary for the academies to operate. Although 
some localities are better able to support the academies than others, the entrepreneur- 
ial spirit of regional academy staff has helped improve and enhance training programs. 
As a result, many agencies and entities provide important services and support to help 
make training happen. 

When regional criminal justice training academies were established in the 
early 1970s, federal funding was available to cover as much as 90 percent of an academy’s 
budget. The federal government eliminated this funding in the early 1980s. 

According to DCJS, when federal funds were being phased out in the early 
1980s, the General Assembly committed to providing 60 percent of the replacement 
funding, with local governments providing the remaining 40 percent. Initially, State 
funding was provided at this level. State funding for regional academies has not re- 
mained at the 60 percent level, however. As regional academy budgets grew during the 
1980s, the State’s contribution was level funded, so the State’s share of the regional 
academies’ budgets declined. The participating local agencies provided most of the 
additional funds. 

In FT 1998, State general funds provided, on average, 21.3 percent of the rev- 
enue available to the regional academies (Figure 3). These funds provide unrestricted 
support for the regional academies. 

Compared to the average, two regional academies received an unusually high 
allocation of State general funds, and one received an unusually low allocation, as a 
percentage of total academy revenue (Table 1). Piedmont Regional Criminal Justice 
Training Academy received a State appropriation totaling 60 percent of the academy’s 
total revenues. According to DCJS, the appropriation was set at 60 percent of Piedmont’s 
proposed first-year operating budget because it was new, and needed additional start- 
up funding. The New River Criminal Justice Training Academy’s FY 1998 budget con- 
sisted of 59 percent State general funds, largely as a result of nine localities withdraw- 
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1 Figure 3 1 

Regional Academy Revenues, by Source, FY 1998 



$3.5 Million 



State 

General 



$1.2 Million 
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16.6% 



$0.9 Million 



Notes: Locality fees include tuition and fees paid by local governments participating in regional academies as 
charter members. Other revenues include fees paid by State agencies, nonmember localities, other 
agencies and individuals who receive training; grants; facility rental; and other miscellaneous income. 
Source: JLARC review of academy budgets. 



liable 1 

Regional Academy Revenues 

FY 1998 



Regional Academy 


State 

General Funds 


Member 
Locality Fees* 


Other** 

Revenues 


Total 

Revenues 


Cardinal 


$ 71 ,657 


$ 118,351 


$95,911 


$285,918 


Central Virginia 


88,273 


217,340 


19,789 


325,401 


Central Shenandoah (FY 97) 


132,450 


318,641 


132,362 


583,453 


Crater 


82,654 


92,147 


79,598 


254,399 


Hampton Roads 


209,866 


325,999 


219,547 


755,412 


New River 


112,987 


78,608 


— 


191,595 


Northern Virginia 


268,160 


1 ,748,234 


203,606 


2,220,000 


Piedmont 


63,562 


112,195 


— 


175,757 


Rappahannock 


81 ,329 


341,125 


114,613 


537,067 


Southwest 


78,032 


124,350 


62,183 


264,565 


Total 


$1,188,970 


$3,476,990 


$927,607 


$5,593,567 



'Includes tuition and fees paid by local governments participating in regional academies as charter members. 
"Includes fees paid by State agencies, nonmember localities, other agencies and individuals who receive training; 
grants; facility rental; and other miscellaneous income. 

Source: JLARC review of academy budgets. 
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ing their local financial support from New River in favor of Piedmont. The regional 
academy whose revenue included the lowest percentage of State funds was the North- 
ern Virginia Regional Criminal Justice Academy. While State funds comprise just 12 
percent of its annual revenues, the Northern Virginia regional academy received the 
highest dollar allocation of the ten regional academies. The Northern Virginia regional 
academy also receives more financial support from its member agencies, and each agency 
pays a higher annual fee, than any of the other regional academies. The higher fees are 
due largely to the debt owed on the regional academy’s building. 

State funding has been fairly level since the early 1980s. State general fund- 
ing for regional academies began in FY 1982. It remained level at approximately 
$966,000 until FY 1989, when two regional academies (Cardinal and Rappahannock) 
were added to the funding stream. At the same time, some additional funding was 
added for the original regional academies, bringing the total State funding to $1 ,283,625 
in FY 1989. Reductions in the early 1990s brought the State appropriation down to 
$1,125,408 by FY 1995. The general fund appropriation has since grown slightly; for 
FY 1999 it is $1,188,970. 

The most recent and important change affecting regional academy funding, 
which nearly doubled the amount of State funds provided to the regional academies, 
was approved by the 1997 General Assembly. This action established a special fund for 
the regional criminal justice training academies. Deposits into this fund come from a 
$1.00 fee attached to each conviction in misdemeanor, felony, and traffic cases state- 
wide. Revenue from this source amounting to $1,245,708 was distributed in the first 
year (FY 1999) of the special fund on the basis of the three year average officer popula- 
tion. 



With the new funding beginning to flow to the regional academies in FY 1999, 
State funding will increase from 21.7 percent to about 36 percent of regional academy 
funds. The FY 1999 distribution of special funds along with State general funds to 
each regional academy is shown in Table 2. 



Localities Provide Most Funding 

Localities provide financial support for regional academies through direct 
payment of fees, tuition, and dues, and by providing facilities and services necessary 
for the academies’ operation. Localities supply most of the instructors, and donate 
other services to regional academies. Localities also cover any travel expenses incurred 
by their employees while attending training. Fees and tuition payments to regional 
academies by their member agencies represented 61.4 percent of the academies’ total 
revenues in FY 1998, as was shown in Table 1. The methods of determining these fees 
are usually set in the regional academies’ charters. Eight regional academies base the 
fee on the officer population served by the regional academies. Per officer fees in 1998 
ranged from $150 to $275 per year for member agencies. Two regional academies levy 
membership fees on other bases. By paying membership fees, member agencies pur- 
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Table 2 

Distribution of State Funds to Regional Academies 

FY 1999 



Regional Academy 


General Funds 


Special Funds 


Total 

State Funds 


Cardinal 


$88,105 


$92,310 


$ 180,415 


Central Shenandoah 


186,660 


195,567 


382,227 


Central Virginia 


104,977 


109,986 


214,963 


Crater 


89,945 


94,237 


184,182 


Hampton Roads 


195,616 


204,951 


400,567 


New River 


83,072 


87,036 


170,108 


Northern Virginia 


171,802 


180,000 


351 ,802 


Piedmont 


56,237 


58,921 


115,158 


Rappahannock 


130,873 


137,119 


267,992 


Southwest 


81 ,683 


85,581 


167,264 


Total 


$1,188,970 


$1,245,708 


$2,434,678 



Source: DCJS. 



chase the opportunity for employees to attend in-service and most specialized and ad- 
vanced training offered by the regional academy, not just entry level training. 

Other revenue sources are also important to regional academies, accounting 
for 16.6 percent of their annual budgets in fiscal year 1998 (Figure 3). These sources 
primarily include tuition and fees paid by nonmember agencies when they send a stu- 
dent to the regional academy. Other revenues also include tuition and fees paid by non- 
member agencies for personnel who attend training. At least two regional academies 
also include fees paid by individuals in pre-employment status who are permitted, 
after extensive background screening, to attend entry level training. 



Donated Services Are Significant 



Without donated services, such as volunteer instructors and borrowed facili- 
ties, the regional academies would be unlikely to meet the minimum State standards. 
Localities, other governmental entities, and the private sector provide specialized fa- 
cilities as well as instructors to the regional academies, generally at little or no cost to 
the academy, and sometimes in exchange for training of their own personnel. If re- 
gional academies were required to pay for all the services and facilities used to provide 
training, the cost of training would be significantly higher than their budgets indicate. 

Volunteer Instructors. The key resource at each regional academy is the 
faculty. Most instructors who teach basic law enforcement training at regional acad- 
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emies are supplied by local law enforcement agencies, and are full-time law enforce- 
ment officers. How these officers are assigned to the academies varies. One regional 
academy pays these instructors; another regional academy uses instructors who are on 
multi-year assignment to the academy from the local law enforcement agencies. The 
remaining eight regional academies use instructors who are typically away from their 
regular duties only long enough to teach their classes. 

A review of the number of instructors used in basic law enforcement training 
taught in 1998 found that, at eight regional academies, between 39 and 151 instructors 
were required (Table 3). Some of these instructors were scheduled for as few as one or 
two hours on a specialized topic, while others assisted a lead instructor in team teach- 
ing situations. Teams of instructors are frequently used for such skills areas as fire- 
arms, driving, and defensive tactics. These instructors came from as many as 36 em- 
ploying agencies, as Table 3 indicates. These employing agencies represent a broad 
cross-section of law enforcement, and include State agencies such as the Department of 
State Police and the Marine Resources Commission, as well as federal agencies such as 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the U.S. State Department. In some instances, 
individuals such as judges, attorneys, and other specialists who were not affiliated 
with any member agency or law enforcement entity contributed their time to teaching 
basic training at a regional academy. 



Table 3 



Instructors Used to Provide Basic Law 
Enforcement Training by Academy 
FY 1998 



Regional Academy 


Number of Instructors 


Number of Agencies 
Represented 


Cardinal 


54 


23 


Central Virginia 


151 


27 


Central Shenandoah 


79 


30 


Crater 


39 


23 


Hampton Roads* 


N/A 


N/A 


New River 


48 


21 


Northern Virginia** 


N/A 


N/A 


Piedmont 


52 


10 


Rappahannock 


46 


20 


Southwest 


68 


36 




Average = 67 


Average = 24 



'Hampton Roads pays wages to law enforcement officers from their member agencies who instruct at the 
academy. In addition, one officer is loaned to the academy and another officer assigned long-term to the 
academy is paid a salary by Hampton Roads. 

"Northern Virginia’s member agencies assign officers to the academy for a three year period. 

Source: JLARC review of Regional Academy data. 
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Two academies do not rely on volunteers for instructional support. Unlike the 
systems used at other regional academies, Northern Virginia’s member agencies as- 
sign officers who are certified instructors to the academy for a three year period. Simi- 
larly, a member agency loans one officer to the Hampton Roads Regional Academy. 
Hampton Roads also pays another officer’s salary while he or she is assigned to the 
academy. In addition, Hampton Roads Regional Academy pays wages to officers from 
its member agencies who instruct at the academy. 

Borrowed Facilities. Many of the specialized facilities required for basic 
law enforcement training, such as firing ranges, fitness facilities, and driving tracks, 
are loaned or provided at low cost to the regional academies by a variety of public and 
private entities. While this practice enables the regional academies to control costs 
and meet minimum training standards, the academies may lack the capability to go 
beyond the minimum standards due to limitations of the borrowed facilities. Such 
borrowed facilities either were designed for another purpose and are adapted for use in 
law enforcement training, or in some instances constitute minimally adequate facili- 
ties. 



An example is driver training. Several regional academies have negotiated 
with local raceway owners for the free or low-cost use of the raceways for driver train- 
ing. These tracks are generally oval in shape and intended for high speed driving, but 
do riot realistically represent the type of driving an officer may have to do in a typical 
pursuit situation. In other cases, driver training facilities are “ad hoc” arrangements 
using local parking lots or an abandoned air strip on a nearby military base. These flat 
paved surfaces can be used for minimal basic training, but are limited in simulating 
realistic training situations. In one case, a regional academy uses the runway of an 
operating airport, which must be closed to airplane traffic when in use by the academy. 
No regional academy has a driver training facility which permits realistic simulation 
of high speed pursuit driving. A state-of-the-art driver training facility has been cited 
by instructors, academy directors, and DCJS staff as one of the most significant needs 
that could improve law enforcement training. The need for a driver training facility is 
discussed in more detail in Chapter III. 

Firing ranges are another example of donated facilities. While some regional 
academies own and operate their own firing ranges, most regional academies are loaned 
the use of firing ranges by member agencies or by nearby military installations. While 
this practice permits the regional academy to control overall costs, it also constrains 
the type of training that can be conducted. For example, no regional academy has 
access to a firing range that permits practice with motion shooting - shooting at a 
target that moves to the side and away, resembling a fleeing perpetrator. Automated 
firearm simulators are helpful supplements to static firing at targets, but are not a 
fully acceptable substitute for motion shooting. 

A variety of other services are contributed by other entities to help support 
regional academy training. Most of these services are provided at little or no cost to the 
regional academies, although the availability of these services varies greatly, contrib- 
uting to varying levels and quality of training. The use of airport runways for driver 
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training, for example, sometimes requires advance clearance from the Federal Aviation 
Administration. Scheduling conflicts also arise between law enforcement academies 
and competing users of the facilities. 



Total Cost of Training 

Because of the extensive use of borrowed facilities and volunteer instructors, 
it is difficult to determine the total cost of basic law enforcement training. For the 
same reasons, tuition or fees charged to non-member agencies, or to individuals who 
attend basic training at certain regional academies, also fail to capture the full cost of 
training. Clearly the total cost exceeds the resources indicated in the regional training 
academies’ budgets. 

JLARC identified one regional academy that had recently calculated its ap- 
proximate total costs: 

The Northern Virginia Criminal Justice Academy calculated its di- 
rect costs of providing training. Using its proposed FY 1999 budget as 
a basis, plus an estimated average salary for instructors (who are on 
three-year assignment to the academy, although they remain on their 
home agency’s payroll) academy staff determined that the cost per stu- 
dent for basic law enforcement training is $5,370. This amount ex- 
cludes the students’ salaries, fringe benefits, travel expenses, and equip- 
ment such as vehicles and firearms, which are the responsibility of 
their home agencies. It also excludes the cost of certain facilities such 
as firing ranges, the use of which is donated. The figure includes rent 
paid by the academy for use of a local raceway for driver training. 

The direct State share of the academy’s budget devoted to basic train- 
ing is approximately $422 or 8 percent of the $5,370 cost per student. 

Due to the generally higher cost of living in Northern Virginia, the cost per 
student for the Northern Virginia Academy may be somewhat higher than for other 
training academies. Directors and board chairmen at all regional academies empha- 
sized, however, that the State’s contribution is modest, yet crucial, to the continued 
provision of basic law enforcement training by the regional academies. 

The State has just substantially increased its financial commitment to the 
regional academies. This new money was distributed to the regional academies for the 
first time during the course of this JLARC study. Regional directors told JLARC staff 
that the new funds will be used to address a variety of training needs, including facility 
and equipment upgrades. Proposals for State funding have been made recently by 
advocates of the independent criminal justice training academies. While a review of 
these proposals exceeds the scope of the current study, it would appear the reductions 
of funding for the regional academies would further limit the ability of the regional 
academies to provide quality training for criminal justice officers. 
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III. Regional Training Academy Programs 



Virginia has established a framework of standards which cover criminal jus- 
tice training, from curriculum and lesson plans to instructors, testing, and academy 
facilities. Some of these standards are extensive and specific, such as those concerning 
the core law enforcement curriculum. Other standards are so minimal as to provide 
little or no guidance. All criminal justice academies must train entry level students to 
meet the State’s minimum training standards. 

Training standards are in place for law enforcement officers, jailors or custo- 
dial officers, courthouse and courtroom security officers, civil process service officers, 
undercover investigative officers, and dispatchers. Criminal justice instructors are 
also covered by minimum training standards. This chapter examines the extent to 
which the regional academies provide for a consistent curriculum, whether instructors 
are adequate for the current training program, and whether testing is adequate to 
measure student’s mastery of the basic law enforcement training program. 



CURRICULUM AND COURSES 



State and federal laws are constant across all local jurisdictions. As a conse- 
quence, the training of law enforcement officers requires a high degree of standardiza- 
tion and uniformity. Rules for searching and seizing evidence, for example, are set out 
in the U.S. Constitution and interpreted by the courts in a manner that does not vary 
among Virginia jurisdictions. On the other hand, officers enforce local ordinances and 
implement policing strategies tailored to local needs. Law enforcement training must 
be flexible and responsive to local requirements, as well as consistent with statutory 
and court-prescribed mandates. 

Based on an analysis of the tasks performed by law enforcement officers, DC JS 
has established extensive and specific objectives to be covered in all entry level law 
enforcement training. Officers are taught and tested on 432 performance objectives. 
These objectives incorporate the law and sound police practice, and form the core of 
entry level law enforcement training. 

Although these standards are extensive, JLARC staff found that many law 
enforcement officials believe the standards to be the minimum necessary to effectively 
function as a police officer, and were supportive of the standards. JLARC staff also 
found that entry level training varied widely in content and overall length. All regional 
academies appear to meet the current minimum State standards. Some regional acad- 
emies provide much more training in certain areas than DCJS requires, while others 
appear to meet only the minimum requirements. JLARC staff also found that facilities 
such as driver training tracks are of widely varying quality, but are largely inadequate 
for officer training. 
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One result may be that new officers completing training at the regional acad- 
emies have widely varying levels of exposure to and knowledge about core law enforce- 
ment topics. While standards for the core law enforcement curriculum will increase in 
1999, it is likely that the consistency of what new officers learn will continue to vary. 



Training Standards Are Extensive 

Training standards adopted by DCJS are extensive and specific. There are 
432 performance objectives on which each student must be tested prior to completing 
their training. DCJS standards require a minimum of 315 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion and 60 hours of on-the-job field training for entry level law enforcement training. 
Beginning July 1, 1999, the classroom requirement increases to 480 hours. However, a 
transition period was provided for the implementation of the new standards. Between 
February 4, 1998, and June 30,1999, certified training academies may conduct training 
under the current performance objectives or use the new performance outcomes and 
training objectives. Academies may also conduct training during this transition period 
using a combination of both old and new standards. While all regional academies meet 
the current minimum requirements, they vary significantly in the amount of time allo- 
cated to specific topics and classes. 

Performance Objectives. Topics to be covered in basic law enforcement train- 
ing are indicated in the 432 DCJS performance objectives. These objectives include 
specific knowledge and skills grouped into 20 categories that make up the core curricu- 
lum. Table 4 lists the topics covered by the performance objectives and the number of 
objectives applicable to each topic. Performance objectives for these classes range from 
as few as three objectives for “Surveillance Techniques” to as many as 57 objectives for 
“Protection of Life” (which includes objectives pertaining to use of force and use of 
weapons) and 72 objectives for “Patrol Techniques.” 

Performance objectives constitute the core law enforcement curricula, accord- 
ing to DCJS standards. Performance objectives typically state specific activities or 
judgments which law enforcement officers are expected to perform in the course of 
their job. Exhibit 2 provides several examples of performance objectives. Performance 
objectives are often included almost word for word in daily lesson plans that instruc- 
tors use when teaching. 

Despite the large number of objectives to be covered in entry level training, 
most veteran officers and law enforcement officials interviewed during the study ex- 
pressed the opinion to JLARC staff that the 432 objectives represent the bare mini- 
mum needed to function effectively as a police officer. As one chief of police stated, 
“‘Basic training’ means ‘barely adequate’ training — it’s hard to get lower, and most 
police departments supplement the training after the new officers return from the 
academy.” 



The performance objectives were developed as a result of a comprehensive job 
task analysis completed by DCJS in 1997. Using a representative sample of law en- 
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lTable4l 

Core Curriculum Topics 
For All Law Enforcement Officers 



Topic 


Number of 
Performance 
Objectives 


The Role of Law Enforcement 


5 


Law Enforcement Within the Criminal Justice System 


4 


Law Enforcement as a Profession 


6 


Protection of Life 


57 


Vehicle Operations 


21 


Communication 


20 


Interview and Interrogation Techniques 


12 


Arrest Procedures and Techniques 


36 


Patrol Techniques 


72 


Search, Seizure and Evidence 


31 


Basic Law 


50 


Criminal Investigation 


21 


Enforcement of Narcotics and Dangerous Drug Laws 


15 


Handling Juvenile Matters 


13 


Traffic Control and Enforcement 


44 


Custody Procedures 


4 


Crime Information and Communications Systems 


4 


Surveillance Techniques 


3 


Court System 


8 


Crime Prevention 


6 


Total Number of Performance Objectives 


432 



Source: DCJS Standards 6 VAC 20-20-21. 



forcement officers and their supervisors, the analysis identified over 700 specific tasks 
performed by officers. The most consequential tasks were subsequently identified by 
the supervisors, and objectives were developed for each of these 432 important tasks. 
The objectives are incorporated into DCJS’s regulatory standards. 



Length of Training Varies 



At all regional academies, the total number of hours of basic law enforcement 
training exceeded the minimum required by DCJS. Table 5 shows that, in 1998, all 
regional academies exceeded the State-required minimum of 315 hours of classroom 
training for basic law enforcement. Two regional academies provided more than double 
the required minimum number of hours. 
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1 Exhibit 21 

Examples of Six Performance Objectives for 
Arrest Procedures and Techniques 

8.1 Identify the pertinent provisions of the amendments to the U.S. 

Constitution and the impact each has upon a peace officer’s duties 

in making arrests. 

8.1.1 Identify the elements of “probable cause” to detain or investigate. 

8.1.2 Given word-pictures or audio-visual presentations depicting 
instances where “probable cause” for police action may or may 
not exist, identify its presence or absence and reasons behind 
this decision. 

8.2. List the elements that constitute an arrest 

8.2.1 Describe the elements that distinguish an arrest from a brief 
investigatory detention 

8.2.2 Describe the distinction between an arrest and a traffic stop. 



Source: DCJS Performance Outcomes, Training Objectives, Criteria and Lesson Plan Guides for Compulsory 
Minimum Training for Law Enforcement Officers. 



iTable 5 1 

Training Hours Required By Regional Academies 
Basic Law Enforcement Training, January - June 1998 



Regional Academy 


Number of 
Classroom Hours 


Cardinal 


600 


Central 


490 


Central Shenandoah 


520 


Crater 


560 


Hampton Roads 


511 


New River 


520 


Northern Virginia 


768 


Piedmont 


490 


Rappahannock 


632 


Southwest 


510 


DCJS Requirement 


315* 



•Changes to 480 classroom hours effective 7/1/99. 

Note: Regional academies do not provide field training, so field training hours are not included on this table. 
Source: JLARC review of data submitted by regional academies. 
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The length of entry level law enforcement training varies for several reasons. 
During 1998, most criminal justice academies began transitioning from the 315 hour 
requirement to the July 1, 1999, requirement of 480 classroom hours of training. The 
required hours shown in Table 5 reflect this transitional effort. By June 1998, all of the 
regional academies’ basic programs taught more than the new 480 hour standard. 
According to DCJS, no regional academies have ever slipped below the minimum num- 
ber of required hours. 

The independent academies provide far more hours of basic law enforcement 
training than the regional academies. Table 6 indicates that all independent law en- 
forcement academies required more than twice the minimum number of classroom 
hours set by the DCJS standard. Several require more than three times the number of 
hours mandated by DCJS. 

The difference in training hours between the regional and independent acad- 
emies primarily stems from the independents’ emphasis on teaching agency- and juris- 
diction-specific policies, such as local ordinances and community policing strategies, as 
part of basic training. Several directors of regional academies emphasized that for 
regional academy graduates, such specific policies should be taught during a new officer’s 
field training. 

Other reasons for the difference between regional and independent academies’ 
requirements were identified by several regional directors. Independent academies 



1 Table 6 h ~ 

Training Hours Required by Selected 
Independent Criminal Justice Training Academies 

Basic Law Enforcement Training, 1998 





Classroom 


Field Training 


Total 


Chesapeake 


935 


100 


1,035 


Chesterfield 


1,120 


320 


1,440 


Fairfax County 


851 


480 


1,331 


Henrico 


1,160 


160 


1,320 


Norfolk 


960 


480 


1,440 


Portsmouth 


600 


200 


800 


Richmond 


1,010 


280 


1,290 


Roanoke City 


704 


60 


764 


Virginia Beach 


880 


520 


1,400 


State Police 


1,118 


320 


1,438 


DCJS Requirement 


315* 


60* 


375* 



'Changes to 480 classroom and 100 hours field training, for 580 total hours, effective 7/1/99. 
Source: JLARC Survey. 
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may be better able to limit class sizes, which in turn may help control the logistics of 
managing practical exercises and scenarios. Equipment limitations can also affect the 
time required to do training. 

Most regional academies have small agencies as members. Some small agen- 
cies have only a few law enforcement officers (44 local police departments have fewer 
than five officers), and find it difficult to have an officer away from duty for any reason. 
These agencies often favor meeting only the minimum training requirements in order 
to return the officer to duty as quickly as possible. Regional academy directors ac- 
knowledge the difficulty of striking a balance between the manpower needs of these 
small agencies and the need to provide a more-than-minimal level of training. 

Other States. A review of basic or entry level law enforcement training in 
eight nearby states indicates that all had state mandated requirements for law en- 
forcement officers, and all require law enforcement officers to have a specific number of 
hours of basic or entry level training. The number of required training hours ranges 
from 690 hours in West Virginia to 334 hours in South Carolina (Table 7). After the 
change to 480 classroom hours for Virginia takes effect on July 1, 1999, Virginia will 
rank sixth out of these nine states for basic or entry level training. Table 7 includes 
only academy-provided classroom hours, and does not include field training require- 
ments in the various states. 

Time Standard Should Be More Meaningful. One problem with the 315 
and 480 hour classroom standards is that DCJS does not specify how the hours should 
be allocated to specific subjects or objectives. The number of hours spent on any given 
topic is at the individual academy’s discretion. 



Table 7 

Required Hours of Basic Law Enforcement 
Classroom Training in 1998 



State 


Training Required 


West Virginia 


690 


Maryland 


635 


Delaware 


498 


North Carolina 


492 


Kentucky 


640 


Tennessee 


400 


Georgia 


384 


South Carolina 


334 


Virginia 


315 hours* 




‘Changes to 480 classroom hours, effective 7/1/99. 
Source: JLARC survey of other states. 
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DCJS developed the 315 hour classroom standard, as well as the new 480 
hour standard, from an assessment by a focus group of instructors of the time required 
to cover the 432 performance objectives. According to DCJS, this assessment was based 
on this group of instructors’ personal experience in teaching these subjects. A number 
of directors and instructors interviewed by JLARC staff stated that they would not 
know how long it would take to cover the new standards until they actually run an 
entry-level school. 

A JLARC staff review of course offerings at the regional academies found con- 
siderable variation in the amount of time allocated to specific topics. Table 8 illus- 
trates the variation for three basic law enforcement topics. These classes were in- 
cluded in entry-level law enforcement training during the first half of 1998. 

JLARC staff found, for example, that the time spent by regional academies on 
basic search, seizure, and evidence classes ranged from eight hours to 32 hours. Time 
spent on basic interview and interrogation techniques ranged from four to 17 hours, 
depending on the regional academy. Time spent covering basic arrest procedures also 
varied, from as few as four hours to as many as 14 hours, although certain aspects of 
arrest procedures may also be covered in a separate class on basic law. 

Such extensive variation suggests that, while all regional academies may meet 
the minimum standards, new officers completing training at the regional academies 
have widely varying levels of exposure to the core topics. Such variation may also 
indicate that the State standards are too mi nimal 



|Table 8 1 

Time Spent on Selected Topics at Regional Academies, 1998 



Classroom Hours 


Academy 


Search, Seizure 
and Evidence 


Interviewing 
and Interrogation 


Arrest 

Procedures 


Cardinal 


15 


4 


7+ 


Central Shenandoah 


32 


4 


8 


Central 


11 


16 


11 


Crater 


8 


16 


8 


Hampton Roads 


19 


7 


4 


New River 


22 


7 


8+ 


Northern Virginia 


12 


17 


8 


Piedmont 


18 


4 


14 


Rappahannock 


23 


8-12 


(unclear) 


Southwest 


12 


4 


4 



Source: JLARC review of academy data. 
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The reasons for widely differing amounts of time spent on a topic were sug- 
gested during interviews. Spending more time on a topic means the class can cover the 
subject more in-depth than a shorter class, and that more “hands-on” scenarios may be 
used to teach the subject at some academies. Several instructors stated that it simply 
takes them longer than other instructors to cover the required material. Regional 
academy directors also indicated that sheriffs or chiefs of police sometimes request 
more time be spent on a particular subject. 

Some instructors interviewed by JLARC staff questioned the need for such 
wide variation in class time when the DCJS requirements, as well as the law upon 
which the requirements are based, are uniform. While class size and equipment and 
facility limitations account for some variation, these differences are not sufficient to 
cause the wide variations of time noted. Spending less time may be a problem because 
the subject may be only minimally addressed, and because students leave their basic 
training with widely varying levels of instruction. 

One instructor wondered if it was possible to adequately cover search 
and seizure in eight hours , since it took him 14 hours to cover only a 
portion of the same topic. 



* * * 

A regional academy director suggested that the amount of time spent 
on a topic may be more related to academy tradition than current 
needs. This director also noted that each regional academy has its 
own process for deciding how much time to spend on topics as well as 
its own process for assessing the mastery of the topic. 

* * * 

Other instructors noted that some academies may be spending time 
on new developments in the field that are not covered by the DCJS 
requirements , such as the evolving need for police to know how to handle 
computer-based crimes. 

Students surveyed by JLARC staff also noted problems with the amount of 
time allotted to topics: 

The material covered appeared to be crammed due to the amount of 
material and the short period of time allotted to learn the material. 

If not for the Field Training Officer program, I don't think I could 
walk out of the academy and onto the street and be effective as a 
police officer. 
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Far too many times the instructors were hampered by having a fool- 
ishly short period of time to present the basics, or embarrassed by 
having an inordinate amount of time to cover the material. I was 
more than a little disappointed in the lack of educational standards 
exhibited. 

DCJS should determine the minimum time required to cover specific perfor- 
mance objectives, and use these times to establish the minimum total time require- 
ment for entry level law enforcement training. This determination should be made on 
the basis of an analysis of the time actually spent by instructors to teach the material, 
and should take into account differences in class size, equipment and facilities, and 
related factors. Academies could still spend more time on any subject than required by 
DCJS, but the total number of hours would be more meaningful because it would be 
tied to a realistic assessment of the minimum time required to cover the material. The 
resulting calculation may be similar to that of West Virginia, which specifies the mini- 
mum number of hours required for each “module” within basic training as well as for 
all of basic training. 

Technology and Training Time. DCJS and the regional academies also 
should examine technology-based training, which could eliminate the need to count 
classroom hours and instead focus on training outcomes. For example, a recent FBI 
study of “distance learning” found that a basic counter-intelligence curriculum could be 
conveyed to students much more quickly in a computerized interactive format than 
through a traditional classroom/lecture approach, with substantial and lasting results. 
Such technology may also facilitate the use of nationally recognized experts in various 
law enforcement topics. Portions of Virginia’s basic law enforcement curriculum may 
be amenable to a similar approach. 

Recommendation (2). The Department of Criminal Justice Services 
should systematically determine the appropriate minimum time needed to 
cover each of the topics in the core law enforcement curriculum. These times 
should be incorporated into guidelines for how many classroom hours should 
be required to teach each topic included in the core law enforcement curricu- 
lum. These guidelines should be based on actual time required by instructors 
covering the DCJS law enforcement performance objectives. 

Recommendation (3). The Department of Criminal Justice Services 
should evaluate the feasibility and attendant costs of “distance learning” and 
computerized approaches to learning the basic law enforcement curriculum. 
If such approaches appear cost effective, DCJS should implement them in 
phases for appropriate subjects. 



Driver Training 

Driver training is an integral part of the basic law enforcement training cur- 
riculum as well as a law enforcement officer’s job. All officers operate patrol vehicles 
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under a variety of conditions and circumstances. Although vehicle operation is a rou- 
tine part of law enforcement, neither the regional academies nor the State has access 
to a driver training facility that permits simulation of the driving and road conditions 
normally encountered by officers. 

Plans for a State Driver Training Facility. Planning for a State driver 
training facility began in the 1980s, but funding has never been provided. The con- 
struction of a public safety complex, which would include a state-of-the-art driver train- 
ing facility, was initially proposed in 1987 by the Secretary of Transportation and Pub- 
lic Safety and supported by the Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police and the Virginia 
State Sheriff’s Association. It was also recommended by the Criminal Justice Services 
Board in its 1987 report on the training delivery system in Virginia. In the late 1980s, 
preplanning and master plan studies were completed for a public safety complex on 
State-owned land in eastern Henrico County. The General Assembly appropriated funds 
to conduct architectural and engineering infrastructure design and construction stud- 
ies, but the 1990 General Assembly postponed any funding for this project. Today, this 
land is no longer owned by the State. 

As part of the earlier planning for a driver-training facility, the State identi- 
fied a number of important components to make the facility suitable for training a 
broad range of public safety personnel, including all operators of emergency vehicles. 
The facility would be suitable for training in defensive driving and emergency driving 
techniques. According to the State’s earlier planning, the main components of a facility 
should include: 

• one and a half mile track for pursuit and high speed response 
training and to simulate interstate traffic; 

• driver training building with classrooms and a building for vehicle 
maintenance; 

• precision and serpentine courses; 

• skid pan to develop skid recovery skills; 

• urban tactical course to simulate urban/suburban roadways with 
traffic controls, surface variations, and mobile obstructions; 

• rural emergency response course to simulate Virginia roadway 
conditions; 

• control towers and observation areas to allow simultaneous 
observation of rural and urban tracks; 

• fire vehicle shed for emergency standby for training incidents; and 

• hazardous materials training area. 
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The cost of the driver training facility including the building and tower, the 
tracks, and a hazardous material training area was estimated in the 1990 plan to be 
$4.1 million. Chesterfield County is currently constructing a driver training facility 
for use by its law enforcement officers and other county emergency response personnel. 

Driving is a vital part of a law enforcement officer’s job. Driving in hazardous 
or risky situations is also routine. More than 90 percent of law enforcement officers 
participating in DCJS’s recent job task analysis said that they operate a vehicle. Ex- 
amples of vehicle use include the transport of property and evidence, transporting an 
arrestee, and high speed response driving in congested areas. In addition, more than 
90 percent of respondents indicated that they operated a patrol vehicle on dirt or 
gravel and at night. Sixty percent of respondents indicated that they engaged in high 
speed pursuit driving and 84 percent of the respondents indicated that they engaged in 
high speed response driving on the open road. When asked to rate the consequences of 
inadequate performance in these areas within the range of serious to disastrous (four 
to seven on the survey scale), supervisors rated the consequences of an inadequate 
performance in these areas as 5.8 and 5.6 respectively. The job task analysis listed 21 
task statements that are related to driving and vehicle operation. All 21 of these tasks 
became part of the training objectives and lesson plan guides. 

Current performance objectives require law enforcement officers to acquire 
the knowledge and skills to safely and legally operate a police vehicle under routine 
pursuit, and emergency conditions. Driver training for law enforcement typically in- 
cludes: 



• identifying factors to consider when engaging in high risk pursuit driving or 
emergency response driving, 

• recovering from high speed response driving and pursuit driving offroad at 
various speeds, 

• identifying techniques of pursuit driving or emergency response driving on 
an open road, 

• controlling a patrol vehicle on various road surfaces and conditions, 

• demonstrating physical skills needed to operate a patrol vehicle, and 

• establishing a stationary roadblock using a patrol vehicle. 

Some of these activities can be simulated at the facilities now in use by regional acad- 
emies, but pursuit driving, safe recovery from high speed pursuits, and the types of 
road surfaces and conditions available at existing driving facilities are not generally 
available. Consequently, new officers typically have little if any training in these situ- 
ations prior to commencing work. 
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Facilities for Driver Training . Currently, driver training is conducted on 
runways or air strips, in parking lots, and at speedways. Regional academy students 
and instructors spend considerable time setting up these places for use as driving 
courses, and taking them down, and in traveling to and from the various sites. As a 
result, actual training time is reduced. In addition, such improvised or makeshift fa- 
cilities do not accurately simulate the types of conditions, terrain, surfaces, or events 
that an officer may encounter while operating a vehicle. 

A number of respondents to JLARC’s survey of recent graduates of regional 
criminal justice training academies indicated that their academy's driver training fa- 
cility was too small, the training was haphazard, or the training was not always con- 
ducted under safe conditions. Instructors at one academy told JLARC staff that the 
driver training facility was 40 minutes away from the academy and that they some- 
times would have scheduling problems since it was a federal facility. Another regional 
academy instructor noted the downtime and confusion caused by frequently changing 
locations. Still another instructor told JLARC staff that the driver training facility 
was more than an hour and a half away from the academy. 

Some training academies, including the State Police, use facilities at Fort 
Pickett. While the track is not state of the art and some renovations and improve- 
ments may be necessary, Fort Pickett has barracks and other features that allow train- 
ing to be provided to officers from across the State. In addition, several courses have 
been set up to simulate rural and urban roadway environments. 

A number of problems with current driver training facilities or lack thereof 
have been cited by academy board chairmen, academy directors, instructors, DCJS 
staff, Crime Commission staff, and the State Police. 

One academy board chairman said that they have problems finding a 
place to do driver training. Currently, they have to do driver training 
about 30 miles away from the academy. This causes a lot of down- 
time. 

* * * 

Still another board chairman described driver training facilities at 
his academy and statewide as totally inadequate. “ You need to have 
about four driver training facilities in the State,” he said. “You just 
cant do driver training in a Sears parking lot ” 

* * * 




DCJS staff stated that academies have inadequate driver training 
facilities , they borrow airports, parking lots, and racetracks, none of 
which are what they should be. Staff also noted that driver training is 
a problem and that no track currently in use can be used to train at 
the maximum posted speed limit. 
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* * * 

A director of a regional academy said that a key issue in improving 

basic training is the development of a driver training facility. 

The director of the State Police academy and DCJS staff stated that the num- 
ber one police training need in Virginia is a driver training facility. Driver training 
needs more attention. A State funded driver training facility should be developed and 
made available for use by regional criminal justice training academies. 

Recommendation (4). The General Assembly may wish to direct the 
Department of State Police (DSP) and the Department of Criminal Justice 
Services to study the feasibility of developing the driver training facility at 
Fort Pickett or another suitable location. The study should examine the fea- 
sibility of a long-term lease for the property or the use of land owned by the 
regional economic development authority. DCJS and DSP should report the 
findings of their study to the House Appropriations and Senate Finance com- 
mittees prior to the 2000 Session. 



REGIONAL ACADEMY INSTRUCTORS 



Regional academies depend on part-time instructors, drawn from the cadre of 
more than 4,100 local officers who have been certified by DCJS to serve as instructors. 
Almost all instructors at regional academies are regular-duty law enforcement officers 
from agencies served by the academy. Most volunteer to teach. Students can benefit 
from instructors with current street-level experience who volunteer for the extra du- 
ties involved with teaching. Because the instructors are volunteers, however, inconsis- 
tency and continuity can become problems. 

Good teaching skills develop with practice and over time. The State’s instruc- 
tor certification process, however, does not provide sufficient assurance of teaching 
skills. Instructor standards need to be updated and revised to specify expected levels 
of expertise of instructors. 



Most Instructors Are Volunteers 

Most of the instructors used by regional academies are regular-duty police 
officers in member agencies. Eight regional academies are almost totally dependent on 
member agencies permitting their officers to volunteer as instructors. One regional 
academy (Northern Virginia) has instructors assigned by member agencies on a full 
time multi-year basis to the academy, and another academy (Hampton Roads) pays 
officers from member agencies to serve as instructors. 
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There are significant benefits to the students of having instructors with fresh 
experience “on the street ,” and who will return to regular duty following their teaching 
assignment. A key benefit for students is the instructors’ credibility: they are taught 
by an officer who has personally handled the situations and conducted the procedures 
that are being taught. Such instructors can discuss recent trends and events from first 
hand knowledge, as well as give students a sound sense of the judgment required to 
function effectively as a police officer. The agency supplying the instructor also may 
benefit from having an officer who is an acknowledged authority on a topic. 

Instructors who will return to the street tend to be highly motivated to ensure 
that students understand and can demonstrate appropriate skills. As one instructor 
noted: 



When you’re training people you know may be in a situation where 
they can save your own life some day, you’re setting a high standard 
for what you want them to learn. 

The JLARC survey of recent law enforcement graduates found that almost all (94 per- 
cent) said their regular instructors were knowledgeable about their topics and fully 
prepared to teach. 

Unfortunately, there are significant problems in operating a training program 
while relying on volunteers to do the training. Volunteers are not always available to 
teach, since their primary duties are in their home jurisdiction and not at the academy. 
As officers win promotions, they may no longer have the time available to teach. One 
instructor told JLARC, “it may be difficult for the regional academy to get the best 
people because they are needed back at the department.” A result is that sometimes a 
new instructor is used each time a course is taught, leading to problems with consis- 
tency and continuity. 

Another problem is that some agencies may feel that using duty officers as 
instructors may compromise public safety. This is especially pertinent for smaller agen- 
cies which may have difficulty sparing any manpower. One board chair said that using 
duty officers for academy instructors drastically reduces the number of officers avail- 
able to provide public safety in the community. He said he just did not want to pull 
officers off the street. 

Another constraint is that part-time instructors may teach their own agency’s 
policies and procedures, despite the regional character of the academy. Also, the stu- 
dents’ employers may have different procedures. This was noted in several responses 
to the JLARC survey of recent graduates: 

The regional academy I attended taught many jurisdictions, so it was 
difficult to adapt when I went back to my department in regard to 
paperwork and policies of my department. 




* * * 
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The biggest problem I had with this regional academy was the differ- 
ent approaches to law enforcement. When there are some departments 
with 75-100 sworn officers and other departments with 3 officers, or 
comparing city police departments with county sheriffs’ offices, you 
come up with several ideas of law enforcement. These separate ideas 
created conflict many times during the academy. 

Selective recruitment of instructors, better support for advanced or special- 
ized training, and more emphasis on the “best practices'” of teaching could improve 
entry level training. 



Instructor Certification Requirements Are Limited 

DCJS standards require each criminal justice instructor to be certified before 
they can teach on their own. The standards do not require that criminal justice in- 
structors pass a knowledge test in the topics they will teach, which Virginia requires 
for public school teachers. Key requirements for criminal justice instructors include: 

• a high school diploma or GED; 

• a minimum of two years’ experience in a criminal justice agency; 

• completion of 40 hours of instructor training, focused on how to make effec- 
tive presentations; and 

• an apprenticeship under the supervision of a certified instructor who has at 
least three years’ experience as a certified instructor in the topic of the ap- 
prenticeship. During the apprenticeship, the new instructor must make a 
presentation of at least four hours (firearms instructors must also provide a 
range presentation lasting four hours). 

Excluding the State Departments of Corrections and State Police, in October 1998 there 
were 4,152 instructors certified to teach general criminal justice topics, or 26 percent of 
all law enforcement officers statewide. 

Instructor Training. The training requirement for law enforcement instruc- 
tors is an important step in assuring the quality and consistency of teaching at the 
academies. The apprenticeship requirement to teach under the supervision of an expe- 
rienced instructor serves as a primary check on the quality and expertise of the new 
instructor. Instructor training may be too narrowly focused, however, and more time 
may be required to adequately prepare instructors. 

Instructor training focuses on preparing the new instructor to give lectures or 
do demonstrations in front of a class of students. While this format is a primary means 
of conveying information, this traditional approach often over-emphasizes the lecture 
method of teaching, and may not sufficiently encourage instructors to seek ways to 
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reinforce knowledge and skills through student involvement and participation. One of 
the most frequent concerns expressed by the recent graduates surveyed by JLARC 
staff was for more hands-on experiences. Regional directors acknowledged that stu- 
dents often ask for more experiential learning opportunities. 

The 40 hour training requirement for instructors is similar to other states 
contacted by JLARC staff. Of the eight states contacted, all had a state certification 
process which required a set number of hours of exposure to teaching practices. Some 
states place more emphasis on instructor training. West Virginia, for example, re- 
quires up to 96 hours of instructor training, including 40 hours on lesson planning and 
making presentations, 40 hours on skill-based topics, and 16 hours on knowledge-based 
topics. West Virginia also requires instructors to have at least three years’ experience 
as a law enforcement officer, and has an instructor mentoring system in place. 

A serious concern about training was expressed by DCJS staff as well as by 
several regional academy directors and instructors. As described by DCJS staff, negli- 
gent training may occur when an instructor describes a technique or procedure, and 
then disavows the correct technique or procedure by saying, Now, let me tell you how 
things really work,” and then recounts anecdotes that display incorrect techniques and 
procedures. Although DCJS standards require instructor training to cover issues re- 
lated to legal liability, the extent of emphasis on this aspect is not specified. 

Few Standards for Expertise. In most subject areas, DCJS recognizes no 
specific standards or criteria to determine expertise. DCJS has identified only four 
instructor specialties: firearms, defensive tactics, driver training, and radar (which is 
not required for entry level law enforcement). DCJS has identified no criteria for de- 
termining an instructor’s expertise in the remaining core curriculum topics, such as 
basic law or patrol techniques. 

Advanced or specialized training is not required to become a certified general 
instructor. Such extra training appears to be rare among instructors. Of 16 instructors 
interviewed for this study, eleven said they acquired their expertise primarily by learn- 
ing on the job. Only four said they had completed any specialized or advanced training 
within the prior two years. Specialized and advanced training is often costly, and nei- 
ther regional academies nor local departments appear to consistently provide it. DCJS 
periodically offers specialized training on law enforcement topics, but instructors are 
not required to attend. 

While there is room for judgment as to what constitutes expertise in some 
topics, there are also “best practices” in evidence at some regional academies. For ex- 
ample, one director indicated that he preferred to use instructors who had completed 
advanced or specialized training in the topic they would be teaching, and had person- 
ally developed an acceptable lesson plan for a class. 

Exemptions. Certain persons used as instructors are exempted from the 
certification requirements, such as instructors who teach three hours or less, or indi- 
viduals with professional or proficiency skills directly related to the subject matter. 
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This category includes members of the bar, medical profession, public administrators, 
and others. These exemptions need to be carefully monitored, however, as the following 
example indicates: 

A police chief said that until recently, a criminal defense attorney taught 
classes in search, seizure, and evidence at the regional academy. The 
chief was upset that someone who makes their living hy questioning 
police evidence in court should he teaching law enforcement officers 
how to collect evidence. He thought someone from the Commonwealth’s 
Attorney’s office would be more appropriate, because the prosecutor 
would actually be using the evidence. 

Emphasis needs to be given to establishing expertise in a topic prior to teach- 
ing the topic. Additionally, DCJS should issue guidance about the relevance of various 
specialties, to entry level law enforcement training. 

Recommendation (5). The Department of Criminal Justice Services 
should require instructors to demonstrate expertise in a given subject prior 
to being certified to teach it. Passing a knowledge and skills test in the sub- 
ject, advanced training, or extensive on-the-job experience should be required 
prior to certification as an instructor. 

Recommendation (6). The Department of Criminal Justice Services 
should develop guidelines on the use of personnel exempt from certification 
in entry level law enforcement training. 



Resources to Keep Instructors Current Are Inadequate 

There appears to be a somewhat unstructured approach to keeping instruc- 
tors current with recent developments in their field. While use of regular duty police 
officers as instructors provides a current events focus for students, the resource con- 
straints of their home agencies may limit the instructors' abilities to keep up with the 
state of the art. 

Several instructors indicated to JLARC staff that their primary means of re- 
maining current with their topics was by reading magazines which they purchased at 
their own expense. Others said their primary means of staying current was through 
meeting other instructors prior to team teaching. 

Regional academies sometimes provide financial assistance for instructors 
attending specialized training. For the most part, however, academy funding is lim- 
ited, so they must rely on the instructors and their employing agencies to provide any 
specialized or advanced training. Even attending DCJS-sponsored training aimed at 
instructors requires travel expenses that may be unavailable for a local agency or re- 
gional academy. 
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Advanced training needs could be more systematically addressed. For ex- 
ample, DCJS could help improve the knowledge and credibility of law enforcement 
instructors by hosting regular sessions focused on the state of the art and the best 
practices in each major topic of the core law enforcement curriculum. Attendance by 
instructors could be required for re-certification. Additionally, DCJS should consider 
improving the exchange of information between regional academies and instructors. 
Use of the Internet and other computer-based resources could help. 

Recommendation (7). The Department of Criminal Justice Services 
should sponsor periodic “Train the Trainer” classes on the core law enforce- 
ment curriculum. The focus should be on the recent developments in each 
topical area, and on the identification and dissemination of the best practices 
of law enforcement teaching. Instructors should be required to attend prior 
to re-certification. 

Recommendation (8). The Department of Criminal Justice Services 
should identify the best practices for instructor recruitment and encourage 
regional academies to implement them. DCJS should also consider using the 
Internet to facilitate the exchange of information such as lesson plans and 
teaching tips between instructors across academies. 



TESTING 



Testing is a critical part of law enforcement training. Testing determines 
whether a student knows the performance objectives, and determines whether the stu- 
dent qualifies to become a law enforcement officer. DCJS standards require that: 

all approved training schools (i.e. , academies) shall utilize testing 
procedures which indicate that every officer, prior to satisfactory 
completion of the training school, has met the requirements set forth 
in each performance objective. ... An officer may be tested and re- 
tested as may be necessary within the time limit of this chapter (i.e., 
within 12 months of hiring) and in accordance with each academy’s 
written policy. 

Standards also require that “each officer shall comply with the requirements 
of all the performance objectives.” Consequently, students must score 100 percent cor- 
rect on test items that derive from the DCJS performance objectives. Academies’ test- 
ing policies generally allow a lower passing score, typically 70 to 75 percent, on test 
items covering non-mandated topics. Tests may be of various types, including a variety 
of practical demonstrations of skills which are graded by observers as well as the tra- 
ditional paper-and-pencil test. 
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Each academy develops its own tests and administers and grades them based 
on the region’s own preferences. There is no standardized test of knowledge, skills, and 
abilities for law enforcement officers. 



Testing Policies Are Weak 

The DCJS standard which permits any number of re-tests incorporates the 
philosophy that training is not intended to screen out weak performers, but instead 
aims to improve and enhance the students sent to training by the police chiefs and 
sheriffs. This “everyone is trainable” approach may undermine the credibility of the 
training and testing effort, and raises a concern about whether training and testing is 
conducted in a consistent manner for all students. 

Re-testing. While DCJS standards place no limit on the number of re-tests, 
regional academies generally permit students three opportunities to answer test ques- 
tions correctly, an initial test with two possible re-tests. The initial test may present 
the student with one or more questions on each performance objective. 

There is significant variation in the re-tests. At some regional academies, the 
student is re-tested each time on the exact same question. This is particularly trouble- 
some when a student is given three chances to get the same true/false question correct, 
as two regional academy directors indicated is their practice. In other instances, a new 
question on the topic is asked each time a re-test is administered. At other academies, 
on the third try, the student is permitted to write a paragraph covering the perfor- 
mance objective, or just to discuss the topic to the instructor’s satisfaction. From the 
perspective of protecting against future liability, an essay-style response may better 
demonstrate what the student knows, and may be more defensible than multiple choice 
or true/false questions where the correct answer could be guessed. 

One regional academy director said that although DCJS requires every stu- 
dent to pass each performance objective, this requirement has been interpreted quite 
differently among academies and among instructors. As an example, the director said 
if there are two questions on one performance objective and the student misses one and 
gets one correct, then the student has passed the objective. However, several instruc- 
tors indicated that both answers would have to be correct in order to pass the objective. 
Another director questioned whether answering one multiple choice or true/false item 
correctly constituted sufficient evidence that the student had learned the material. 

The intention behind testing, according to regional academy staff, is to make 
sure the student has learned the performance objectives. However, the willingness of 
some regional academies to adjust testing methods to accommodate a student’s poor 
performance is troublesome, and indicates there are students who may perform at a 
substantially lower level than other students yet still complete their training. This 
concern was expressed by academy staff and others contacted during this study. For 
example, a regional academy director told JLARC staff: 
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Tests are often too easy, students are given too many chances to take 
them, and the result is officers who hit the streets not fully prepared. 

I’m not sure we have systematized training in Virginia. 

A field training officer responded to the JLARC survey by stating: 

Too many new officers complain of discrepancies in test questions. 
Academies should adhere to strict standards during pass/fail testing. 
Academy classes are burdened by students who do not meet stan- 
dards but are allowed to continue class. Often I have been told that 
students are not expelled but kept in the class because of pressure 
from Sheriffs or Chiefs of Police. I understand that the cost of equip- 
ping and enrolling a student in law enforcement academies is great, 
but the liability of inadequate training is also great. 

A director at another regional academy offered the view that he preferred to 
weed out poor performers at the academy instead of after they are on the street. Weak 
testing can allow persons with an inadequate knowledge of basic law and police proce- 
dures to nonetheless complete their training and be certified as law enforcement offic- 
ers. 



Differences in testing practices led some recent graduates, when surveyed by 
JLARC staff, to question the usefulness of testing. Of those responding to the survey, 
28 percent said that tests did not reasonably indicate whether they had mastered the 
material. In comments, several recent graduates of regional academies indicated spe- 
cific testing problems: 

Tests need to be tests and not memorization projects. Students should 
not have to have a review of the test with answers given just prior to 
taking the test and the student having to memorize the answers to 
pass the test. 



* * * 

No one really cared about the tests if they flunked because you could 
always retake them. 



* * * 

Some instructors had difficulty in preparing written test questions 
that related to the material that was taught. The grading process on 
written tests was unsatisfactory Several times, numerous students 
provided the same exact answer, some were marked correct while 
others were marked wrong. 



* * * 
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The academic standards of the academy are basically non- existent, 
and standings are meaningless. The students are spoon-fed, requir- 
ing little or no preparation. Failure is an impossibility, short of being 
mentally handicapped. Final academic point standings are more a 
question of luck than a reflection of academic effort and achievement. 

Comments such as these, from 1998 graduates of four different regional acad- 
emies, point to serious weaknesses in testing and grading. Testing policies and prac- 
tices need to be strengthened. 

Test Development. Tests are used to determine whether a student under- 
stands each performance objective. Academies have complete discretion over testing. 
Consequently, academies differ in who prepares the tests and in the nature and con- 
tent of the tests. Both paper-and-pencil tests and tests based on practical demonstra- 
tions of skills and abilities are used at the regional academies. 

At some regional academies, the instructors who teach the courses do not par- 
ticipate in test development. This can lead to tests on items and topics not covered by 
the instructor. JLARC staff found that instructors have no role in test development at 
four academies. Instructors interviewed at these academies indicated they did not 
always see tests before they are administered, and so sometimes students may be tested 
on material not actually covered in class. Recent graduates from nine of the ten re- 
gional academies complained in the JLARC staff survey that tests did not indicate 
whether they had mastered the material. Several regional directors suggested the 
State move toward standardized testing as a step toward assuring a consistent level of 
knowledge, skills, and abilities among entry level law enforcement officers. A database 
of validated test items based on each performance objective would allow instructors to 
generate tests tailor made for the content that was covered in their course. Such a test 
would allow for reasonably reliable and valid interpretation of results, while at the 
same time not removing the instructor from this important part of the training pro- 
cess. 



DCJS standards require that instructor training touch on “Criteria Testing 
and Test Construction,” but do not indicate either the content or the time to be spent on 
the topic. Consequently, instructors are likely to have been exposed to widely varying 
amounts of attention to test development. Tests developed and administered by some- 
one other than the classroom instructors may test not only the students’ knowledge but 
also whether the instructors covered the intended topics, possibly penalizing students 
for the instructors’ omissions. 

Academies also have discretion over how tests are constructed, whether a test 
contains one question or many questions for each performance objective, the extent of 
validation of the test questions, and how the tests are graded. Some of the comments 
from recent graduates noted above point to problems in these areas. 

Recommendation (9). The Department of Criminal Justice Services 
should take several steps to strengthen testing policies and practices at the 
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regional academies. The number of re-tests should be limited and specified 
in standards. Re-testing should be as rigorous as initial tests. Effective test- 
ing methods should be identified and covered in instructor training. DCJS 
should also consider developing a database of validated test questions for use 
in law enforcement training. Tests could be developed either by DCJS for use 
at all academies, or the database could be made available to academies so 
they could construct their own tests using the validated questions. DCJS 
may want to consider hiring a testing expert in order to develop the database 
of validated questions. 



Standardized Certification Test Should Be Considered 

The mandate for this study directs JLARC staff to develop quantitative meth- 
ods for measuring the knowledge, skills, and abilities of criminal justice officers com- 
pleting entry level training. Measurement of this type can be provided by adopting a 
statewide standardized test which all entry level officers must pass prior to receiving 
their certification. Development of such a test is beyond the scope of the JLARC re- 
view, because it will require extensive expertise in a variety of criminal justice topics. 
A statewide certification exam for law enforcement would be similar in concept to other 
professional exams. A passing score would be required prior to certification as a law 
enforcement officer. 

Although Virginia has emphasized standardization in law enforcement train- 
ing, at key points in the training process such as testing, there are few if any standards 
and the academies have complete discretion. Although the core material to be covered 
is specified in standards, there is no uniform testing requirement at the end of entry 
level training. Instead, each academy determines whether a student has mastered the 
State's performance objectives. 

A uniform test administered to all students who complete a basic law enforce- 
ment training program would help ensure that all students have mastered the core 
knowledge which is fundamental to the profession. Such a test could include hands-on 
scenarios and components designed to test skills in driving, firearms, and defensive 
tactics. All portions of the standard test could be administered by the academies or by 
a core of DCJS testers. 

Virginia law requires that a person wishing to be licensed in a variety of pro- 
fessions must first pass a State administered or State approved test. A test is required 
prior to licensure or certification in the medical and legal professions, for example, as 
well as other professions including polygraph examiners, architects, real estate ap- 
praisers, funeral directors and embalmers, and cosmetologists. State regulations in 
each of these professions require completion of an educational program as well as a 
passing score on an examination. The responsibilities and liabilities of law enforce- 
ment officers at least equal if not exceed some of these professions. 
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Twenty five states have adopted a final examination requirement for pur- 
poses of certification, licensing, or assessing competency of law enforcement officers. 
North Carolina provides an example of how such testing is administered. 

North Carolina has about 75 sites accredited for criminal justice train- 
ing. Many of these sites are at community colleges. Like Virginia , North 
Carolina operates a decentralized system of criminal justice training. 

However, North Carolina has been using a statewide exam since 1979. 

North Carolina revised its original statewide exam in 1986, and is 
currently in the process of developing a new exam which will become 
effective July, 2000. 

In order to collect data on student performance and to validate test 
questions, the original 1979 exam was administered for about one year 
without a mandatory passing requirement. Once the test was vali- 
dated by a qualified statistician, the test was mandated statewide. 

When North Carolina wanted to update and revise the exam in 1986, 
subject matter experts from across the state were convened and sub- 
mitted questions to the Criminal Justice Standards Division for in- 
clusion in the new exam. Again, a test validation process was under- 
taken. 

According to the Deputy Director of North Carolina's Criminal Jus- 
tice Standards Division, a standard curriculum had been in place 
since 1973, so it only made sense to have a standard exam that corre- 
sponded to the curriculum. The current exam is based on the objec- 
tives outlined in the curriculum. Skill areas such as firearms, defen- 
sive tactics, and emergency vehicle operation are not tested on the state- 
wide examination. According to the Deputy Director, most of the acad- 
emies test these areas on a weekly basis. 

North Carolina has three field representatives that administer the 
exam at each of the approximately 75 sites accredited for criminal 
justice training. Only after successful completion of the academy, is a 
recruit eligible to sit for the exam. Recruits must score a 70 percent on 
the exam and may only retest one time. About five percent of recruits 
fail the exam. 

According to the Deputy Director, the exam weeds out unsuccessful 
candidates. However, recruits know that they must pass this exam in 
order to become a certified officer. As a result, they must remain fo- 
cused throughout the academy. 

The exam is mostly multiple choice. Grading is done by scanner, thereby 
decreasing staff time and effort. The use of automated testing also 
provides immediate feedback to the academies. The academies receive 
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a variety of information on pass! fail rates , student performance in 
subject areas or blocks of instruction , and the percentage of correct 
responses for each question. These reports are useful to the academies 
in evaluating student performance. 

To date ; the exam has not been challenged. The Criminal Justice Stan- 
dards Division attributes this to rigorous test validation. 

The ability to pass a standardized statewide test would show that entry level 
training in all academies provides a solid grounding in the fundamentals of the profes- 
sion. As several regional directors noted, a standard test would help reduce the pres- 
sure some agencies feel to switch academies, “shopping for easier testing criteria. ,, A 
standard test would also reduce the pressure reported by some directors from agencies 
wishing students to “move along” through training, and would provide some assur- 
ances that officers statewide have the same basic level of knowledge and abilities. A 
standard test would complement the high level of standardization already present in 
law enforcement training, and provide assurance that officers in all parts of the State 
were equally prepared for their jobs. Public safety would be improved by a standard 
testing and grading process. 

Recommendation (10). The General Assembly may wish to authorize 
the Department of Criminal Justice Services to develop and administer a stan- 
dardized test for certification of law enforcement officers statewide. The test 
should cover the core law enforcement curriculum. A passing score on this 
statewide test, together with completion of the required training, should be 
required prior to certification of law enforcement officers. 
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IV. Post-Academy Training 



After a law enforcement officer graduates from a training academy, the officer 
returns to his or her employing agency to begin applying what has been learned. Typi- 
cally the new graduate leaves the academy and enters field training, a period of on-the- 
job training supervised by an experienced officer. The purpose of field training is for 
the new officer to learn local policies and procedures and become familiar with local 
officials and policing strategies. After field training is completed and the new officer is 
certified, the officer comes under the DC JS requirement for 40 hours of in-service train- 
ing every two years. This in-service training may be provided by the officer’s employ- 
ing agency, by a regional or independent academy, or by a variety of other providers, 
including colleges and universities. 

While the regional academies are not responsible for field training or in-service 
training, these are essential to officer competency. For this reason, the JLARC review 
examined whether field and in-service training are provided in a consistent fashion to 
academy graduates. JLARC staff found that the local option nature of field training 
has led to widely varying policies and practices. Most localities exceed the minimal 
requirements set by DCJS, but there is evidence that some local agencies do not pro- 
vide the minimum of 60 hours of field training. DCJS has set no minimum qualifica- 
tions for field training officers, although their duties require both the ability to instruct 
and the ability to assess and evaluate the new officer’s performance. In addition, the 
in-service training requirement stops short of requiring officers to demonstrate contin- 
ued competence in some basic law enforcement skills. 

FIELD TRAINING 



Field training is required to complete entry level law enforcement training. 
Field training typically takes place after the new officer completes training at a crimi- 
nal justice academy, and is conducted by the officer’s employing agency, not by an acad- 
emy. Under the supervision of an experienced officer, the new officer is oriented to the 
employing agency’s procedures and introduced to the local participants in the criminal 
justice process. 

Field training is mainly a local-option process. At the completion of field train- 
ing, the local agency applies to DCJS for certification for the new officer. DCJS stan- 
dards require submission of a twelve-item checklist signed by the sheriff, chief or agency 
administrator certifying that the new officer has received a minimum of 60 hours of 
field training. The checklist items are shown in Exhibit 3. In July, 1999, the minimum 
requirement increases to 100 hours. 

Similar to entry level training, DCJS has developed performance outcomes for 
field training. The 95 field training outcomes cover the basic procedures and agency 
policies which a law enforcement officer should know (Table 9). In contrast to entry 

O 
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1 Exhibit 3| 

Field Training Activities 

• Departmental Policies, Rules, and Regulations 

• Departmental Procedures 

a. Reports and Communications 

b. Operations of Department 

• Liaison with Commonwealth’s Attorney, Judge, and Other 
Criminal Justice Agencies 

• Local Ordinances 

• Operation of Departmental and/or Law Enforcement Vehicle 

• Familiarization and Execution of Legal Documents 

• Familiarization of Territory and Facilities 

• Familiarization with Magistrates and Courts 

• Administrative Handling of Mental Cases 

• Local Juvenile Procedures 

• Structure of Local Government 

• Detention Facility and Booking Procedures 

Source: DCJS form B~13. 



level training, however, there is no requirement that these outcomes be incorporated 
into field training. Nor is there a specific training program or certification require- 
ment for field training officers. In addition, DCJS conducts only limited monitoring of 
field training. Several steps should be taken to strengthen field training. 



Better Enforcement of Field Training Standards Is Needed 

JLARC found that field training varies widely among local agencies. This 
occurs in part because of a lack of State requirements for this type of training. Because 
field training is a critical aspect of law enforcement training, it appears that some 
minimum standards would be appropriate. 




Field Training Varies Widely. Most agencies surveyed provide substan- 
tially more field training than required by DCJS. Of the 80 field training officers 
responding to a JLARC survey, 40 percent indicated they provided more than 180 hours 
of field training, triple the minimum requirement. However, 17 percent said they pro- 
vided less than the minimum requirement of 60 hours of field training. 
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